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THE BOSS AND THE MACHINE 


CHAPTER I 

THE mSE OF THE PABTy 

The party systi'ni ia an usaeniial inaLrumont of 
Dwiiocracy. WherevLT government rests upon 
the popular will, there the party is the organ of 
exjjression and the agency of the ultimate iJower. 
The party is, moreover, a forerunner of Democ- 
racy, for parties have everywhere preceded free 
government. Long before Democracy as now 
understood was anj’where established, long before 
tlie American colonics became the United States, 
England was divided between Tory and Whig. 
And it was only after centuries of bitter political 
strife, during which a change of ministry would 
not infrequently be accompanied by bloodshed 

or voluntary exile, that England finally emerged 

1 
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with a govemmeul deriving its powers from the 
consent of the governed. 

The functions of the party, both a.s a foreriiiiiier 
and as a necessary organ of Democracy, are well 
exemplified in American experience. Hefore the 
Revolution, Tory and Whig were party names u.simI 
in the colonies to designate in a rough way two 
ideals of political doctrine. The Tories believed 
in the supremacy of the Executive, or the King; 
the Whigs in the supremacy of Parliament. The 
Tories, by their rigorous and ruthlcs.s acts giving 
effect to the will of an un-English King, soon 
drove the Whigs in the colonies to revolt, and by 
the time of the Stamp Act (1705) a well-knit 
party of colonial patriots was organized tlirough 
committees of correspondence and under the 
stimulus of local dubs called “Sons of Liberty." 
Within a few years, these patriots bocaiiu* the 
Revolutionists, and the Tories became the Loyal- 
ists. As always happens in a succesitful revolution, 
the party of opposition vanished, and when the 
peace of 1783 finally put the stamp of reality upon 
the Dedaration of 1776, the patriot party had won 
its cause and had served its day. 

Immediately thereafter a new issue, and a v<‘ry 
significant one, began to divide the tliought f)f 
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thu people. The Articles of Confederation, adopted 
as a form of government by the States during a 
lull ill the iiutionulistic fervor, had utterly failed 
to perform the fuiietions of a national goveriinienl. 
Financially the Confederation wius a beggar at the 
doors of the States; commercially it was iniiioteut; 
politically it was bankrupt. The new issue was 
the formation of a national government that should 
in reality represent a federal nation, not a collec- 
tion of touchy States. Washington in his farewell 
letter to the American people at the close of the 
war (1783) urged four considerations: a strong 
central government, the payment of the national 
debt, a well-organized militia, and the surrender 
by each State of certain local privileges for the 
good of the whole. His “legacy,” as this letter 
came to be called, thus bequeathed to us National- 
ism, fortified on the one hand by Honor and on 
the other by Preparedness. 

The Confederation floundered in the slough of 
inadequacy for several years, however, before the 
people were sufliciently impressed with the ne- 
cessity of a federal government. When, finally, 
through the adroit maneuver of Alexander Ham- 
ilton and James Madison, the Constilutional 
Convention was called in 1787, the people were in 
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a somewhat [Jiastened mood, and dclL‘^:iLi\s were 
sent to the Convention from all the States except 
Rhode Island. 

No sooner had the delegates ciinveneil iiiul 
chosen George Washington as presiding olKei'r, 
than the two opposing sides of opinion were 
revealed, the nationtilisl and I he purtieularisl, 
represented by the Federalists and the ^Vnti- 
Fedcralists, as they later termed tlienisclves. The 
Convention, however, was formed of the conserva- 
tive leaders of the Stales, and its completed 
work contained in a large measure, in spite of the 
great compromises, the ideas of the Federalists. 
This achievement was made possible by the ab- 
sence from the Convention of the two types of 
men who were to prove the greatest enemy of the 
new document when it was presented for po])idar 
approval, namely, the office-holder or politieian, 
who feared that the establishment of a central 
govonment would deprive him of his iufliiencts 
and the popular demagogue, who viewed with 
suspicion all evidence of orgauized authority. It 
was these two types, joined by a third — the 
conscientious objector — who formed the Anti- 
Federalist party to oppose the adoption of the 
new Constitution. Had this opposition been well 
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iirguuizL-il, il could unquesliouably liave dcicalcd 
llu' CuiisLitution, even sigainst its brilliant pro- 
lagoiiisls, Haniiltoii, Madison, Jay, and a seure 
ot other masterly men. 

The unanimous choice ol Washington lor Presi- 
dent gave the new Government a non-parLizaii 
initialion. In every way Washington ai.Leinpled 
to luster the spirit ol an undivided household. 
He warned his countrymen against partizau- 
ship and sinister political societies. But he call- 
ed around his council board talents which re- 
presented incompatible ideals of government. 
Thomas Jefferson, the first Secret arj' of State, 
and Alexander Ilsimilton, the first Secretary of the 
Treasury, might for a time vinitc their energies 
undcF the wise chieftainship of Washington, but 
their political principles could never be merged. 
And when, finally, Jefferson resigned, he became 
forthwith the leader of the opposition — not to 
Washington, but to Federalism as interpi;cte(l by 
llamiltuii, Jithn Adams, and Jay. 

The name Anti-Federalist lu.st its aptness after 
the inauguration of the Governmeut. Jefferson 
and his school were not opposed to a federal 
govenunent. They were cipposed only to its pre- 
tens{on.s, to its ussumptiuii of centralized power. 
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Their Jeep faith iu popular euutrol its ri'voah'd in 
the name they oasumcd, Dcmocratic-llepublii-an. 
They were eager to limit the federal power I o the 
glorification of the States; the Federalists w(Te 
ambitious to expand the federal power nt the 
expense of localism. This is what Jefferson iiicant 
when he wrote to Washington as early us 17.')'2, 
“The Republican party wish to preserve the 
Government in its present form.” Now this is 
a very definite and fundamental distinction. It 
involves the political difference between govem- 
in^t by the people and government by the 
representatives of the people, and the practical 
difference between a government by law and a 
government by mass-meeting. 

Jefferson was a master organizer. At letter- 
writing, the one means of communication in those 
days, he was a Hercules. His pen never wearied. 
He soon had a compact party. It included not 
only most of the Anti-Federalists, but the small 
politicians, the tradesmen and artisans, who had 
worked themselves into a ridiculous frenzy over the 
French Revolution and who despised Washington 
for his noble neutrality. But more than these, Jef- 
ferson won over a number of distinguished men who 
had worked for the adoption of the Constitution. 
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tlu' iiblo.st. of whom wats Janirs Madison, often calli'd 
“the Father of the Constitution.*' 

The •Teffer.sonians, thus reprcseuting largely the 
debtor and fanner chuss, led by men of conspicu- 
ous abilities, proceeded to butter down the 
prestige of the Federalists. They declared them- 
selves opposed to large expenditures of public 
funds, to eager exploitation of government ven- 
tures, to the Bank, and to the Navy, which they 
termed ‘'the great beast with the great belly.*' 
The Fedcralist.s included the commercial and credi- 
tor class and that fine element in American life 
composed of leading families with whom domina- 
tion was an instinct, all led, fortunately, by a few 
ideali.sts of rare intellectual attainments. And, 
with the political stupidity often characteristic of 
their class, they stumbled from blunder to blunder. 
In 1800 Tlionias Jefferson, who adroitly coined the 
mistakes of his opponents into political currency 
for himself, was elected President. He had re- 
ceived no more electoral votes than Aaron Burr, 
that mysterious character in our early politics, but. 
the election was decided by the House of B.epre- 
scnlatives, where,aftcr seven days’balloting, several 
Federalists, choosing what to them was the Icssci- 
of two evils, cast the deciding votes for Jefferson. 
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When the Jeffersonians came to ijdwlt, lliey 
n.0 longer opposed federal pretensions; they now, 
by one of those strange veerings often fnunil in 
American politics, began to give a liberal inter- 
pretation to the Constitution, while the Fed- 
eralists with equal inconsistency became slriel 
constructionists. Even Jefferson was ready to 
sacrifice his theory of strict construction in order 
to acquire the province of Louisiana. 

The Jeffersonians now made several concession.s 
to the manufacturers, and with their supiiort 
linked to that of the agriculturists Jeffersonian 
democracy flourished without any potent oppo- 
sition. The second war with England lent it a 
doubtful luster but the years immecliutely follow- 
ing the war re.stored public confidence. Tnide 
flourished on the sea. The frontier was rapidly 
pushed to the Mississippi and beyond into the 
vast empire which Jefferson had purchased. Wlion 
everyone is busy, no one cares for political 
issues, especially those based upon philosophical 
differences. So Madison and Monroe succeeded 
to the political regency which is known as the 
Virginia Djmasty. 

This complacent epoch culminated in Monroe’s 
“Era' of Good Feeling,” which proved lo Ixi 
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only the hush before the toriiudo. The elec- 
Lion of 18^4 was indecisive, and the House of 
Representatives was for a second time called 
upon to decide the national choice. The can- 
ditlales were John Quincj’ Adams, Andrew Jack- 
son, Henry Clay, and William H. Crawford. 
Clay threw his votes to Adams, who was elect- 
ed, thereby arousing the wrath of Jackson and 
of the stalwart and irreconcilable frontiersmen 
who hailed him iis their leader. The Adams 
term merely mtu'ked a transition from the old 
order to the new, from Jeffersonian to Jackso- 
nian democracy. Then was the word Republican 
dropped from the party name, and Democrat 
became an appellation of definite and practical 
siguifieauce. 

By this Lime many of the older States had 
removed the early restrictions upon voting, and 
the new Stales carved out of the West had writ- 
ten manhood suffrage' into their constitutions. 
This new democracy flocked to its imperator; 
and Jackson enlttred his capital in triumph, fol- 
lowed by a motley erowcl of frontiersmen in coon- 
skin caps, farmers in butternut-dyed home.spun, 
and hungry henchmen e;iger for the spoils. For 
Jackson bail hit it be known that he considered 
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his election a mandate by the people to fill I lie 
offices with his political adherents. 

So the Democrats began their new lease ol life 
with an orgy of spoils. “Anybody is good enough 
for any job” was the favorite watdiword. IJut 
underneath this turmoil of desire for office, sig- 
nificant party differences were shaping Llieiii- 
selves. Henry Qay, the alluring orator aiiil 
master of compromise, brought together a coali- 
tion of opposing fragments. He and his follow- 
ing objected to Jackson’s assumption of vast 
executive prerogatives, and in a brilliant speech 
in the Senate Clay espoused the name Wliig. 
Having explained the origin of the term in English 
and colonial politics, he cried; “And what is the 
present but the same contest in another foriii.^ 
The partizans of the present Executive sustain his 
favor in the most boundless extent. The Whigs 
are opposing executive encroachment and a most 
alarming extension of executive power and pre- 
rogative. They arc contending for the rights of 
the people, for free institutions, for the supremacy 
of the Constitution and the laws.” 

There soon appeared three practical issues 
which forced the new aligument. The first was 
the Bank. The charter of the United Stativs 
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Hank wa:j about to expii'c^ and its friends sought 
a renewal. J arksuii believed the Bank an enemy of 
i lie Republic, us its officers were aiili-Jacksonians, 
and he j)roinptly vetoed the bill extending the 
eharLer. The second issue was the tariff. Pro- 
tection was not new; but Clay adroitly renamed 
il, calling it '‘the American system.” It was 
jiopular in the manufacturing towns and in por- 
tions of the agricuUiiral communities, but was 
bitterly opposed by the slave-owning States. 
\ third issue dealt with internal improvements. 
All parts of the country were feeling the need of 
lietter means of communication, especially between 
the West and the East. Canals and turnpikes 
were projected in every direction. Clay, whose 
iinugiiiation was fervid, advocated a vast system 
of canals and roads financed by national aid. But 
I he doctrine of states-rights answered that the 
Keileral (ioverimienL had no power to enter a 
Slate, even to spend money on improvements, 
without the consent of that State. And, at all 
events, for Clay to espouse was for Jackson to 
oppose. 

'Fhesc were the more important immediate 
issues of Iho conflict between Clay’s Wliigs and 
Jackson's Democrats, though it must be ac- 
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knowledged tliat the personalities oi' llu‘ U'ailer.s 
were quite as much an issue as any of the )>nli- 
cies which they espoused. Tlio AVliigs, however, 
proved unequal to the task of unhorsing their 
foes; and, with two exceptions, tlie Denioerals 
elected every President from Jackson to Liiieolii. 
The exceptions were William Henry Harrison and 
Zachary Taylor, both of whom were elected on 
their war records and both of whom died soon 
after their inauguration. Tyler, who as Vice- 
President succeeded General Harrison, soon es- 
tranged the Whigs, so that the Democratic- 
triumph was in effect continuous over a period 
of thirty years. 

Meanwhile, however, another issue was shaping 
the destiny of parties and of the nation. Il was 
an issue that politicians dodged and candidal es 
evaded, that all parties avoided, that publicists 
feared, and that presidents and congrcssmi‘n tried 
to hide under the tenuous fabric of their com- 
promises. But it was an issue that persisted in 
keeping alive and that would not down, for it vrus 
an issue between right and wrong. Three tinu-s 
the great Clay maneuvered to outflank his op- 
ponents over the smoldering fires of the slavery 
issue, but he died before the repeal of the Mis- 
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hDuri Compromise gave the death-blow to his 
loosely galhereil eoulition. Webster, too, and 
Ciilhouii, the other members of that brilliant 
Irinily which represented the genius of Con- 
st ilutionul Unionism, of States-Rights, and of 
Conciliation, passed away before the issue was 
squarely faced by a new party organized for 
the purpose of oi)posing the fiuthcr expansion 
of slavery. 

This new organization, the Republican party, 
rapidly assumed form and solidarity. It was 
composed of Northern Whigs, of anti-slavery 
Democrats, and of members of several minor 
groups, such as the Know-Nothing or American 
l)arty, the Liberty party, sind included as well 
some of the despised Abolitionists. The vote 
for Freiuuul, its first presidential candidate, in 
1850, showed it to be a .sectional party, confined 
to the North. But the deliuite recognition of 
sla^'ery iui issue by an opposition party had 
a ])rofound elfecL uiion the DeniocraLs. Their 
Southern wing now promptly assumed an unconi- 
proinisiug altitude, which, in ISUO, .split the party 
iiil o factions. The Stmlhern wing named Breckin- 
ridge; the Niwlhern wing namt'd Stephen A. 
Douglas; while many Democrats as well as Whigs 
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took refuge in a third party, calling itself llu* 
Constitutianal Union, which named John Bidl. 
This division cost the Dcmocruls the oleetinn, 
for, under the unique and inspiring leadership of 
Abraham Lincoln, the Republicans rallied the 
anti-slavery forces of the North and won. 

Slavery not only racked the parlies and causiMl 
new alignments; it racked and split the Union. 
It is one of the remarkable phenomena of uiie 
political history that the Civil War did not di*- 
stroy the Democratic party, though the Southern 
chieftains of that party utterly lost their cause. 
The reason is that the party never was as purely a 
Southern as the Republican was a Northern party. 
Moreover, the arrogance and blunders of the 
Republican leaders during the days of Recon- 
struction helped to keep it alive. A baneful 
political heritage has been handed down to n.s 
from the Civil War — the solid South. It over- 
turns the national balance of parties, perpetuates 
a pernicious sectionalism, and deprives the South 
of that bipartizan rivalry which keeps open the 
currents of political life. 

Since the Civil War the struggle between Uu) 
two dominant parties has been largely a struggh; 
between the Ins and the Outs. The issuc.s 
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l liJit have (liv'iilinl them have bren more apparent 
Lhaii real. The tariff, the civil service, the trusts, 
iiiul the long list of other “issues” do not denote 
fundamental differences, but only variations of 
ilegree. Never in any election during this long 
interval has there been definitely at .stake a great 
national principle, save for the currency is.sue of 
1 Kl)(» and the colonial question following the War 
with Spain. The revolt of the Progressives in 
lt)12 had a chiU'acter of its own; but neither of 
the old parties squarely joined i.ssue with the 
Progressives in the contest which followed. The 
I)rcsidential campaign of 1916 afforded an oppor- 
tunity to place on triiU before the people a great 
cause, for there undoubtedly existed then in the 
country two great and opposing sides of public 
opinion — one for anil the other against war with 
(Jeriiiany. Here again, however, Lho issue was 
not joined but was adroitly evaded by both the 
candidates. 

None the h'ss there has been a difference between 
th(‘ two groat parties. The Republican party has 
lii'cn avowedly luitioualLstie, iinpcriuli.stic, and in 
favor of a vigorous constructive^ foreign policy. 
'I’he Democratic party has generally accepted tin* 
liikewunu intemalional poliey of Jefferson and llu' 
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exaltation of the locality and the plain iiiilivicliial 
as championed by Jackson, Thus, though in a 
somewhat intangible and variable form, llic doc- 
trinal distinctions between Hamilton ami JelTerson 
have survived. 

In the emergence of new issues, new part it's 
are bom. But it is one of the singular char- 
acteristics of the American parly sysliMti lluil 
third parties are abortive. Their adherents .serve 
mainly as evangelists, crying their social and 
economic gospel in the political wilderne,ss. If 
tlie issues are vital, they are gradually absorbed 
by the older parties. 

Before the Civil War several sporadic parties 
were formed. The most uniiiue was the Anti- 
Masonic party. It flourished on tlie hysteria 
caused by the abduction of William Morgan oi 
Batavia, in western New York, in IBSB. Morgan 
had written a book puiportuig to lay bare 
the secrets of Freemasonry. His mj-.sl erinus dis- 
appearance was laid at the doors of leading 
Freemasons; and it was alleged that nieinbers of 
this order placed their secret obligations abovi* 
their duties os citizens and were licncc unflt for 
public office. The movement became inipre.ssivo 
in Pennsylvania, Vermont, Massachusetts, Ohio, 
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anil New York. It servetl to introduce Seward 
and Fillmore into politics. Even a national pmly 
was organized, and William Wirt, of Maryland, a 
distinguished lawyer, was nominated for Presi- 
dent. lie received, however, only the electoral 
votes of Vermont. The excitement soon cooled, 
and the party disappeared. 

The American or Know-Nothing party had for 
its slogan “America for Americans,” and was a 
eonsiderable factor in certain localities, especially 
in New York and the Midille States, from 1853 to 
1856. The Free Soil party, espousing the cause 
of .slu.very restriction, named Martin Van Buren 
as its presidential candidate and polled enough 
votes in the election of 1848 to defeat Cass, the 
Democratic candidate. It did not survive 
the election of 1852, but its essential principle 
was adopted by the Republican party. 

Since the Civil War, the currency question has 
twice given life to third-party movements. The 
(irreenbacks of 1876-1884 and the Populists of 
Lho ,00’s wore both of the West. Both carried on 
for a few years a vigorous crusade, and both were 
absorbed by the older parties as the currency 
question assumed concrete form and became 
a commanding political is.suc. Since 1872, the 


2 
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Prohibitionists have named national tickets. 
Their question, which was always dodged by Hie 
dominant parties, is now rapidly nearing a sniutiou. 

The one apparently unreconcilublc elenioni in 
our political life is the socialistic or labor tinrty. 
Never of great importance in any national elec- 
tion, the various labor parties have been of con- 
siderable influence in local politics. Secauso of 
its magnitude, the labor vote has always been 
courted by Democrats and Republicans with equal 
ardor but with varying success. 
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THE KIHE OF TUB MACHINE 

Ideas or principles tilonr, however eloquently and 
insistently proclaimed, will not make a party. 
There must be orf^anizatiou. Thus we have two 
distinct practical phases of American party poli- 
ties: one regards the party as an agency of the 
electorate, a necessary organ of democracy; the 
other, the party as an organization, an army de- 
termined to achieve certain conquests. Every 
party has, therefore, two aspects, each attracting 
a different kind of person: one kind allured by the 
principles espoused; the other, by the opportuni- 
ties of place and personal gain in the organization. 
The one kind typifies the body of voters; the 
other the dominant minority of the party. 

When one speaks, then, of a party in America, he 
embraces in that term: first, the tenets or platform 
for which the party assumes to stand (i.e., princi- 
I)1<'S that may have been wrought out of experience, 

IS 
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may have been created by public o])iiiii)n, or were 
perhaps merely made out of haird by ii)aiu])uhi I orsl ; 
secoadly, the voters who profess attaelinieiil to 
these principles; and thirdly, the |)oliLieal experl, 
the politician with his ur^aiiizalioii or inai'Iiiui'. 
Between the expert and the great following are 
many gradations of party activity, from the oc- 
casional volunteer to the chieftain who devotes 
all his time to “politics.” 

It was discovered very early in American expi'ri- 
ence that without organization issuivs woidtl dis- 
integrate and principles remain but sciiitillaliiig 
axioms. Thus necessity enlisted executive talent 
and produced the politician, who, having once, 
achieved an organization, remained at his post to 
keep it intact between elections and used it for 
purposes not always prompted by the pul die 
welfare. 

In colonial days, when the struggle begun 
between Crown and Colonist, the colonial palriols 
formed dubs to designate their candidates for 
public office. In Massachusetts these clubs wcr(^ 
known as “caucuses,” a word whose derivation is 
unknown, but which has now become fixed in our 
political vocabulary. These early caucuses in 
Boston have been described as follows: “Mr. 
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Suimu‘1 Adiiin^’ fiitluT ami Iwi’iity otliL‘r.s, one 
or two from tin* north oml of the town, where all 
the .ship l>usine.s.s i.s carried on, u.scd to meet, make 
a caucii.s, and lay their plans for introducing certain 
person.s into ])laces of trust and power. Wien 
they had settled it, they separated, and used each 
their iiarticular influence wdthin his own circle, 
lie and lii.s friends would furnish lhein.selves 
with ballots, including the names of the parties 
fixed upon, which they distributed on the day 
of election. By acting in concert together witli 
a careful and o.xten.sive distribution of ballots 
they generally carried the elections to their own 
mind.” 

As the revolutionary propaganda increased in 
moinentum, caucuses assumed a more open char- 
acter. They were a sort of informal town meet- 
ing, where neighbors met and agreed on candi- 
dates and the means of eU'cting them. After the 
adoption of the Cnn.stituliou, the same methods 
were continued, though modified to suit the needs 
of the m'w ])arty alignments. In thi.s informal 
manner, local and even congre.s.suinal candidates 
were named. 

Washington was the luuinimous elioict^ of the 
nation. In the third presidential election, John 
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Adams was the tacitly accepted candidate of llii' 
Federalists and Jefferson of the Deinocriit,iC' 
Republicans, and no formal nominations seem to 
have been made. But from 1800 to 1824 the 
presidential candidates were designated by mem- 
bers of Congress in caucus. It was by this means 
that the Virginia Dynasty fastened itself upon 
the country. The congressional caucus, which was 
one of the most arrogant and compact polili(‘aI 
machines that our politics has produced, dis- 
credited itself by nominating William H. Craw- 
ford (1824), a machine politician, whom the public 
never believed to be of presidential caliber. In 
the bitter fight that placed John Quincy Adams 
in the White House and made Jackson the eternal 
enemy of Clay, the congressional caucus met ils 
doom. For several years, presidential candidates 
were nominated by various informal methods. In 
1828 a number of state legislatures formally 
nominated Jackson. In several States the party 
members of the legislatures in caucus nominated 
presidential candidates. DeWitt Clinton was so 
designated by the New York legislature in 1812 
and Henry Clay by the Kentucky legislature in 
1822. Great mass meetings, often garnished with 
barbecues, were held in many parts of the country 
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ill 1824 for indorsing thu informal nominations 
of the various candidates. 

But none of these methods served the purpose. 
The President was a national ofBcer, backed by a 
national party, and chosen by a national elector- 
at e. A national system of nominating Lhe presiden- 
tial candidates was demanded. On September 26, 

1831, 113 delegates of the Anti-Masonic party, 
representing thirteen States, met in a national 
convention in Baltimore. This was the first na- 
tional nominating convention held in America. 

In February, 1831, the Whig members of the 
Maryland lcgi.slature issued a call for a national 
Whig convention, lliis was held in Baltimore the 
following December. Eighteen States were repre- 
sented by delegates, each according to the number 
of presidential electoral votes it cast. Clay was 
-named for President. The first national Demo- 
cratic convention met in Baltimore on May 21, 

1832, and nominated Jackson. 

Since that lime, presidential candidates have 
been named in national conventions. There have 
been surprisingly few changes in procedure since 
the first convention. IL opened with a temporary 
organization, examined the credentials of dele- 
gates, and appointed a committee on permanent 
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organization, which reported a roster of iiermu- 
nent ofiBcers. It appointed a committee on plat- 
form — then called an address to the people; it 
listened to eulogistic nominating speeches, bal- 
loted for candidates, and selected a coiumittoe to 
notify the nominees of their designation. This 
is practically the order of procedure today. The 
national convention is at once the supreme court 
and the supreme legislature of the national party. 
It makes its own rules, designates its commitloes, 
formulates their procedure and defines their pow- 
er, writes the platform, and appoints the national 
executive committee. 

Two rules that have played a significant part in 
these conventions deserve special mention. Tire 
first Democratic convention, in order to insure 
the nomination of Van Buren for Vice-Prcsidoiit 
— the nomination of Jackson for President was 
uncontested — adopted the rule that “two-tliinl.s 
of the whole number of the votes in the convention 
shall be necessary to constitute a choice.” Thi.s 
"two-thirds” rule, so undemocratic in its nature, 
remains the practice of the Democratic parly to- 
day. The Whigs and Republicans always adhered 
to the majority rule. The early Democratic con- 
ventions also adopted the practice of allowing the 
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majority of the delegates from any State to cast 
thii vote of the entire delegation from that State, 
a rule which is still adhered to by the Deinocrals. 
But the Republicans have since 1876 adhered to 
the policy of allowing each iiidividuiil delegate to 
cast his vote as he chooses. 

The conveiitioii was by no means novel when 
accepted as a national organ for a national parly. 
As early as 1786 aii informal convention was liehl 
in the Philadelphia Stale House for nominal - 
iiig Federalist candidates for the legislature. The 
practice spread to many Pennsylvania counties 
and to other States, and soon this informality of 
self-appointed delegates gave way to delegates 
appoint eil according to accepted rules. When 
the legislative caucus as a means for nominating 
state officers fell into disrepute, state noininatiug 
conventions took its place. In 1812 one of the 
earliest movements for a state convention was 
started by Tammany Hall, because it leared that 
the legislative caucus would nominate DeWiit 
Clinton, its bitterest foe. The caucus, however, 
did not name Clinton, and the convention was 
not assembled. Tlie first state nominating con- 
vention was held in Utica, New York, in 1S24> by 
that faction of the Democratic party calling itself 
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tliL' People’s party. The custom soon spread Uk 
every State, so that by 1835 it was firmly estab- 
lished. County and city conventions also Look the 
jjlace of the caucus for naming local candidates. 

But nominations are only the beginning of the 
contest, and obviously caucuses and conventions 
cannot conduct campaigns. So from the begin- 
ning these nominating bodies appointed campaign 
committees. With the increase in population 
came the increased complexity of the commit- 
tee system. By 1830 many of the States liad 
perfected a series of state, district, and county 
committees. 

There remained the necessity of knitting these 
committees into a national unity. The national 
convention which nominated Clay in 1831 a])point- 
ed a “Central State Corresponding Committee” 
in each State when; none existed, and it rcH'Uiii- 
mended “to the several States to organize sub- 
ordinate corresponding committees in each county 
and town. ” This was the beginning of what soon 
was to evolve into a complete national hierarchy 
of committees. In 1848 the Democratic conven- 
tion appointed a permanent national committiMN 
composed of one member from each State. This 
committee was given the power to call the next 
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national convention, and Troin the start became 
the national executive body of the party. 

It is a common notion that the politician and 
his machine arc of comparatively recent origin. 
But the American politician arose contempo- 
raneously with the party, and with such singula r 
fecundity of ways find means that it is doubtful if 
his modern successors could teach him anything 
new. McMastcr declares: “A veiy little study 
of long-forgotten politics will suffice to show that 
in filibustering and gerrymandering, in stealing 
governorships and legislatures, in using force at the 
polls, in colonizing and in distributing patronagi' 
to whom patronage is due, in all the frauds find 
tricks tliat go to make up the worst form of pracli- 
cal politics, the men who founded our state and 
national governments were always our equals, and 
often our masters.” And this at a time when only 
propertied persons could vote in any of the States 
and when only professed Christians could either 
vote or hold office in two of them! 

"IVhile Washington was President, Tammany 
Hall, the first municipal machine, began its career; 
and presently George Clinton, Governor of New 
York, and his nephew, De'Witt Clinton, were busy 
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organizing tho first staU* machine. The CliiiLons 
achieved their purpose through the agency of a 
Council of Appointment, prescribed bj' the first 
Constitution of the Stale, consisting of the Gover- 
nor and four senators chosen by the legislature. 
This council had the appointment of nearly all 
the civil officers of the Slate from Secretary of 
State to justices of the peace and iiuctioneers, 
making a total of 8287 military’’ and civil 

offices. As the emoluments of some of Ihcse 
offices were relatively high, the disjmsal of such 
patronage was a plum-tree for the politician. The 
Clintons had been Anti-Federalists and had 
opposed the adoption of the Constitution. In 
1801 DeWitt Clinton became a member of the 
Council of Appointment and soon dictated its 
action. The head of every Federalist office-holder 
fell. Sheriffs, county clerks, surrogates, reconlers, 
justices by the dozen, auctioneers by the .score, 
were proscribed for the benefit of the Clintons. 
De Witt was sent to the United States Semite in 
1802, and at the age of thirty-three he found him- 
self on the highroad to political eminence. But he 
resigned almost at once to become Mayor of New 
York City, a position he occupied for about ten 
years, years filled with the most venoinou.s fights 
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bolwL'ini ]}umtL\s aiul HiiukLails, Clinton organ- 
ized a compaut machine in the city. Abiasorl con- 
temporary description of I his machine has come 
down to US- '‘You [ClinLon] are encircled by a 
mercenary band, who, Avhile they offer adulatioii 
to your system of error, are ready at the first 
favorable moment to forsake and desert you, A 
portion of theiii arc needy young men, who with- 
out maturely iuvesLigatiug the consequeiico, have 
sacrificed principle to self-aggraudizeiuent. Olliers 
are mere parasites, that well know the tenure im 
which they hold their offices, and ivill ever pay 
implicit obedience to those who administer to their 
wants. Many of your followers are among the 
most profligale of the community. They arc the 
bane of social and domestic happiness, senile and 
dependent panderers. 

In 1812 Clinton became a candidate for Presi- 
dent and polled 89 electoral votes against Madi- 
son’s 128, Subsequently he became Governor of 
New York on the Eric Canal issue; but his political 
cunning seems to have forsaken him; and his peren- 
nial quarrels with every other faction in his Slate 
made him the object of a constant fire of vituper- 
ation. He had, however, taught all his enemies 
the value of spoils, and he adhered to the end t») 
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Lliu political action he early adviHcd a frieuil io 
adopt: ‘■‘In a political warfare, llie ilel'eiisivi* sitle 
will eventually lose. The meekness of Quakerisni 
will do in religion but not in polities. I rejieat il, 
everything will answer to energy and decLsioii. " 

Martin Van Buren was an early disciple of 
Clinton. Though he broke with his political chief 
in 1813, he had remained long enough in the 
Clinton school to learn every trick; and he )>os- 
sessed such native talent for intrigue, so siuootli a 
manner, and such a wonderful memory tor names, 
that he soon found himself at the head of a much 
more perfect and far-reaching machine thiin Clin- 
ton had ever dreamed of. The Empire State has 
never produced the equal of Van Buren as a ma- 
nipulator of legislatures. No modern politician 
would wish to face publicity if he resorted to the 
petty tricks that Van Buren used in legislative 
politics. And when, in ISSI, he was elected to the 
Senate of the United States, he became one of the 
organizers of the first national machine. 

The state machine of Van Buren was long known 
as the “Albany Begency.” It included several 
very able politicians: William L. Marcy, who 
became United States Senator in 1831 ; Silas 
Wright, elected Senator in 1833; John A. Dix. who 
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btH‘iiuu‘ Sonalor in 1845; Brujainiu F. Butk'r, wlio 
wiLS UniLi'il SUles Attorm\v-Creiieriil under Presi- 
dent Van Buren, besides a seure or iiiDre of pronii- 
nent stale officials. It liad an influential organ in 
the Albany Artjuit, lieutenauts in every county, 
and captains in every town. Its confidential 
agents kepi the leaders constantly informed of 
the political situation in every locality; and its 
discipline made the wish of Van Buren and his 
colleagues a command. Federal and local patron- 
age and a sagacious distribution of state contracts 
sustained this combination. When the practice 
of nominating by conventions began, the Ri*- 
gency at once discerned the strategic value of 
controlling delegates, and, until the break in the 
Democratic party in 1848, it literally reigned in 
the State. 

With the disintegration of the Federalist party 
came the loss of concentrated power by the colonial 
families of New England and New York. The old 
aristocracy of the South was more fortunate in 
the maintenance of its power. Jefferson's party 
was not only well disciplined; it gave its confi- 
dence to a people still accustomed to class rule and 
in turn wsis supported by them. In a strict sense 
the Virginia Dynasty was not a machine like 
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Villi Burm’s Albany Regency. IL Wii.s the effi'et 
□f Lho CDncentrated influence uf men nl' grt'ut 
ability rather than a tleflnilu urganiK<atiun. The 
congressional caucus wius the insLruinenl llirough 
which their influence was made practicid. In 
1816, however, a considerable movenieiiL was 
started to end the Virginia monopoly. Tt spread 
to the Jeffersonians of the North. 'William H. 
Crawford, of Georgia, and Daniel Tompkins, of 
New York, came forward as competitors with 
Monroe for the caucus nomination. Tile knowl- 
edge of this intrigue fostered the rising revolt 
against the caucus. Twenty-two Republicans, 
many of whom were known to be opposed to the 
caucus system, absented themselves. Monroe 
was nominated by the narrow margin of eleven 
votes over Crawford. By the time Monroe had 
served his second term the discrediting of the 
caucus was made complete by the nomination of 
Crawford by a thinly attended gathering of Iu.s 
adherents, who presumed to act for the parly. 
The Virginia Dynasty had no further favorites to 
foster, and a new political force swept into power 
behind the dominating personality of Andrew’ 
Jackson. 

The new Democracy, however, did not remove 
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the ai'istocrutic power uf the slaveholder; and 
from Jackson’s day to Buchanan’s this become 
an inci-eusing force in the party councils. The 
slavery question illustrates how a compact group 
of capable anil determined men, dominated by 
an economic motive, can exercise for years in the 
political arena a preponderating influence, even 
though they represent an actual minority of the 
nation. This untoward condition was made pos- 
sible by the political sagacity and persistence of 
the party managers and by the unwillingness of a 
large portion of the people to bring the real issue 
to a head. 

Before the Civil War, then, party organization 
hail become a fixed and necessary incident in 
American politics. The war changed the face of 
our national affairs. The changes wrought multi- 
plied the opportunities of the professional poli- 
ticiiui, and in these opportunities, as well as in the 
transfused energies and ideals of the people, we 
must seek the causes for those perversions of 
party and party machinery' which have charac- 
terized our modern epoch. 



CHAPTER in 


THE TIDE OF 1AA.TEI1IA.I^ISM 

The Civil War, which shocked the country inlo 
a new national consciousness and rearranged tlu 
elements of its economic life, also brought abuuL 
a new era in political activity and managenieul. 
The United States after Appomattox was a very 
different country from the United States befuiv 
Sumter was fired upon. The war was a continental 
upheaval, like Lhe Appalachian uplift in our geo- 
logical history, producing sharp and profounil 
readjustments. 

Despite the fact that in 1864 Lincoln had been 
elected on a Union ticket supported by War 
Democrats, the Republicans claimed the triumphs 
of the war as their own. They emerged from the 
struggle with the enormous prestige of a party 
triumphant and with “Saviors of the Union” in- 
scribed on their banners. 

The death of their wise and great leader opened 
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thu door to a violent partizan orgy. President 
xAndrew Johnson could not check the fury of the 
radical reconstnictiDnists; and a new political era 
began in a riot of dogmatic and insolent dictator^ 
ship, which was intensified by the mob of carpet- 
baggers, scalawags, and freedmen in the South, 
and not abated by the lawless promptings of the 
Ku-Klux to regain patrician leadership in the 
home of secession nor by the baneful resentment 
of the North. The soldier was made a political 
asset. For a generation the "‘bloody shirt” was 
waved before the eyes of the Northern voters and 
the evils, both grotesque and gruesome, of an 
unnatural reconstruction are not yet forgotten in 
the South. 

A second opportunity of the politician was 
found in the rapid economic expansion that 
followed the war. The feeling of security in the 
North caused by the success of the Union arms 
buoyed an unbounded optimism which made it 
easy to enlist capital in new enterprises, and the 
protective tariff and liberal banking law stimu- 
lated industry. Exports of raw material and 
food products stimulated mining, grazing, and 
farming. European capital sought investments 
in American railroads, mines, and industrial under- 
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takings. In tin: tlecuile fiillawiug Lhi* warth*' ou1< 
put of pig iron doubled, tliut of coal multiplied by 
five, and that of steel by one hundred. Superior 
iron and copper, Pennsylvania coal and oil, Nevada 
and California gold and silver, all yieliled llieir 
enormous values to this new call of enterprise. In- 
ventions and manufactures of all kinds flourished. 
During 1850-60 manufacturing establishments had 
increased by fourteen per cent. During 1860-70 
they increased seventy-nine per cent. 

The Homestead Act of May 20, 1802, opened 
vast areas of public lands to a new iiiimigratiuii. 
The flow of population was westward, and the 
West called for communication with the East. The 
Union Pacific and Central Pacific railways, the pio- 
neer transcontinental lines, fostered on generous 
grants of land, were the tokens of the new trans- 
portation movement. Railroads were pushing for- 
ward everywhere with unheard-of rapid! ty. Sh ort 
lines were being merged into far-reaching systems. 
In the early seventies the Pennsylvania system 
was organized and the Vanderbilts ocquiroil con- 
trol of lines os far west as Chicago. Soon the 
Baltimore and Ohio system extended its empire 
of trade to the Mississippi. Half a dozen ambi- 
tious trans-Mississippi systems, connecting with 
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four new trails con LineulHl jirojeclSa were pul into 
operalion. 

Prosperity is always the opportunity of the 
polilieiaii. What is of greatest significance to the 
sLiulent of j^^htics is that prosperity at this time 
was organizLMl on a new basis. Before the war 
business had been conilucted largely by individuals 
or partnerships. The unit was small; the amount 
□f capital needed was limited. But now the unit 
was expanding so rapidly, the need for capital was 
so lavish, Llie empire of trade so extensive, that a 
new mechanism of owmership was necessary. This 
device, of course, was tlie corporation. It had, 
indeed, existed as a trading unit for many years. 
But the corporation before 1860 was compara- 
tively small and was generally based upon charters 
granted by special act of tlie legislature. 

No other event has had so practical a bearing 
on our politics and our economic and social life 
as the advent of the corporate device for owning 
and manipulating private business. For it links 
the omnipotence of the State to the limitations 
of private ownership; it thrusts the interests of 
private business into every legislature that grants 
charters or passes regulating acts; it diminishes, 
on the other hand, that stimulus to honesty and 
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correct dealing wliich a private individual Jiticeriis 
to be his greatest asset in trade, for it replaces 
individual responsibility with group responsibility 
and scatters ownership among so large a uuniber 
of persons that sinister manipulation is possible. 

But if the private corporation, through its 
interest in broad charter privileges and liberal 
corporation laws and Its devotion to the tariff 
and to conservative financial policies, found it 
convenient to do business with the politician and 
his organization, the quasi-public corporations, 
especially the steam railroads and street railways, 
found it almost essential to their existence. They 
received not onlj' their franchises but frequently 
large bonuses from the public treasury. The 
Pacific roads alone were endowed with an empire 
of 145,000,000 acres of public land. States, 
counties, and cities freely loaned their credit and 
gave ample charters to new railway lines which 
^/ere to stimulate prosperity. 

City councils, legislatures, mayors, governors. 
Congress, and presidents were drawn into the 
maelstrom of commercialism. It is not surprising 
that side by side with the new business organiza- 
tion there grew up a new political organization, and 
that the new business magnate was accompanied 
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hy a now political inagnalo. The parLy machine 
and tlie parly boss were the ualural product of the 
time, which was a time of gain and greed. It was 
a sordid reaction, indeed, from the high principles 
that sought victory on the field of battle and that 
found their noblest embodiment in the character 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

The dominant and dominmdng party chose 
the leading soldier of the North as its candidate 
for President. General Grant, elected as a popu- 
lar idol because of his military genius, possessed 
neither the experience nor the skill to countermove 
the macliinations of designing politicians and their 
business allies. On the othei- hand, he soon dis- 
played an admiration for business success that 
placed him at once in accord with the spirit of the 
hour. He exalted men who could make money 
rather than men who could command ideas. He 
chose Alexander T, Stewart, the New York mer- 
chant prince, one of the three richest men of his 
day, for Secretary of the Treasury. The law, 
however, forbade the appointment to this office 
of any one who should directly or indirectly be 
concerned or interested in carrying on the business 
of trade or commerce,” and Stewart was disqual- 
ified. Adolph E. Boric of Philadelphia, whost' 
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qualifications were the possession of great wealth 
and the friendship of the President, was uanieJ 
Secrelaiy of the NavJ^ Another personal friend, 
John A. Rawlins, was named Secretary of War. 
A third friend, Elihu B. Washbume of Rlinois, 
was made Secretary of State. Washbume soon 
resigned, and Hamilton Fish of New York was ap- 
pointed in his place. Fish, together with General 
Jacob D. Cox of Ohio, Secretary of the Interior, 
and Judge £. Rockwood Hoar of Msis.sachusetts, 
Attorney-General, formed a strong triumvirate of 
ability and character in the Cabinet. But, while 
Grant displayed pleasure in the companionship 
of these eminent men, they never possessed his 
complete confidence. When the machinations for 
place and favor began. Hoar and Cox were in 
the way. Hoar had offended the Senate in his 
recommendations for federal circuit judges (the 
circuit court was then newly established), and 
when the President named him for Justice of 
the Supreme Court, Hoar was rejected. Senator 
Cameron, one of the chief spoils politicians of 
the time, told Hoar frankly why: “What could 
you expect for a man who had snubbed seventy 
Senators! ” A few months later (June, 1870), the 
President bluntly asked for Hoar’s resignation. 
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.1 .sacrifice Lo the gods of the Senate, to purclitise 
I heir favor for ihe Santo Domingo treaty. 

Cox resigned in the autumn. As Secretary of 
the Interior he had charge of the Patent OflSce, 
Census Bureau, and Indian Service, all of them 
requiring many appointments. He had attempted 
to introduce a sort of civil service examination for 
applicants and had vehemently protested against 
political assessments levied on clerks in his de- 
partment. He especiall}’’ offended Senators Cam- 
eron and Chandler, partj' chieftains who had the 
ear of the President. General Cox stated the 
matter plainly: “My views of the necessity of re- 
form in the civil service had brought me more 
or less into collision with the plans of our active 
political managers and my sense of duty has 
obliged me to oppose some of their methods of 
action.” 

These instances reveal how the party chieftains 
insisted inexorably upon their demands. To them 
the public service was principally a means to 
satisfy party ends, and the chief duty of the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet was to satisfy the claims of 
party necessity. General Cox said that distribut- 
ing offices occupied “the larger part of the time of 
the President and all his Cabinet.” General Gar- 
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field wrote (1877): “ One-tliird of the norkin^ 

hours of Senators and Representatives is lianlly 
sufficient to meet the demands made upon Iheni 
in reference to appointments to office.” 

By the side of the parlizun motives stalked the 
desire for gain. There were those to whom parties 
meant but the opportunity for sudden 'weallli. 
The President’s admiration lor commercial success 
and his inability to read the motives of syco- 
phants multiplied their opportunities, and in the 
eight years of his administration there was coinsimi- 
mated the baneful imion of business and politics. 

During the second Grant campaign (1872), when 
Horace Greeley was making his astounding run fur 
President, the New York Sun hinted at gross and 
wholesale briberies of Congressmen by Oakes Anie.s 
and his associates who had built the Union Pacific 
Railroad, an enterprise which the United States 
had generously aided with loans and gifts. 

Three committees of Congress, two in tlxe Housa' 
and one in the Senate (the Poland Committee, the 
Wilson Committee, and the Senate CommittwO, 
subsequently investigated the charges. Their 
investigations disclosed the fact that Ames, then 
a member of the House of Representatives, thi' 
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principal sLockhohlrr in the Unioii Pacific, and 
the soul ol the onlcrprise, had organized, under 
an existing PcMiiisylvaniii charter, a constriic- 
tioii company calletl the Credit Mobilier, whose 
shares wore issuetl lo Ames and his associates. To 
the Creilit Mobilier were issued the bonds and 
stock of the Union Pacific, which had been paid 
tor '"at iiol more than thirty cents on the dollar in 
road-making.” * As the United States, in addition 
[o princely gifts of land, had in effect guaranleed 
Lhe cost of eoiislniciion by authorizing the issue 
of (li)verninent bonds, dollar for dollar and side 
by side with the bonds of the road, the motive 
of the magnificent sliiiffie, which gave the road 
into the hands of a construction company, was 
clear. Now it was alleged that stock of the Credit 
Mobilier, paying dividends of three hundred and 
forty per cent, had been distributed by Ames 
among many of his fellow-Congressmen, in order 
to forestall a threatened investigation. It was dis- 
closed that some of the members had refused point 
blank to have anything to do with the stock; others 
had refused after deliberation; others had purchased 
some of it outright; others, alas! had “purchased’* 
it, to be paid for out of its own dividends. 

^ TBstimony before the Wilaoii Committee. 
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Tlie nuijority ol the uienihers iuvolviMl iu the 
nasty affair were absolved by Lbe l\)lniul Cimi- 
uiitlce Irom “any corrupt motive or i)uri)o.st‘.” 
But Oakes Ames of Massacliuselts aiiil James 
Brooks of New York were recommend eil foi' ex- 
pulsion from the House and Patterson of New 
Hampshire from the Senate. The House, however, 
was content with censuring; Ame.s and Brooks, 
and the Senate permitted Patterson’s terai to i>x- 
ph'c, since only five days of it remained. What- 
ever may have been the opinion of CouRre.ss, 
and whatever a careful reading of the testimony 
discloses to an impartial mind at this remote day, 
upon the voters of that time the revelations came 
as a shock. Some of the most trusted Congress- 
men were drawn into the miasma of su.spicioii. 
among them Garfield; Dawes; Scofield; Wilson, 
the newly elected Vice-President; Colfax, lh<‘ out- 
going Vice-President. Colfax had been a popular 
idol, with the Presidency in his vision; now boweil 
and disgraced, he left the national capital never t o 
return with a public commission. 

In 1874 came the disclosures of the Wliiskey 
Bing. They involved United States Internal 
Revenue officers and distillers in the revenue 
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(lisliicl, of Hi. Liiuis aiul a iiumbi'r of officials at 
Wa.sliiii^'luii. Itoiijauiin H. Bristow, on becoming 
Sofi'i'lary of llu* 'riva.sury in June of that year, 
iiimuMlial I'ly .si-euteil fiirruption. He discovered 
that (iuriiiff 1S7I-7+ only about oue-third of the 
whi.skey .sliip|)etl I'niin Si. Louis had paid the tax 
and llial llie (loveruiucul hail been defrauded of 
nearly $JLI)00,0()I). "If a distiller was honest,” 
says Janies Foril Rhoiles, the einineiiL hLstorian, 
”h<‘ was entrapped iiilo simie technical violation 
of the law by Ihe officials, who by virtue of 
their authority seized his distillery, giving' him 
the choice of bankruptcy or a partnership in their 
operations; and gi'uerally he succumbed.” 

AlcDonald. the supervisor of the St. Louis 
revenue district, was the leader of the Whiskes’ 
King. He lavisheil gifts upon President Grant, 
who, with an amazing indifference and innocence, 
acc'e})leil such favors from all kinds ofi sources. 
Orville K. Babcock, the Pre.sidBnt’.s private sec- 
retary, who po.s.se.ssed the complete confidence of 
the guileless general, wa.s soon enmeshed in the 
net of investigatiun. (rrunt at first declanHl, 
“Tf Babcock is guilty, there is no man who wants 
him so much proven guilty as I do, for it is the 
greatest piece of trailorism to me that a man 
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could possibly practice." When Biibrofk was 
indicted, however, for complicity lo defraud Lhe 
Government, the President did not hesilatc Id 
say on oath that he had never seen anything in 
Babcock’s behavior whidi indicated that he was 
in any waj' interested in the Whiskey Rinf; and 
that he had always had “great confideuee in hi.s 
integrity and efficiency.” In other ways the 
President displayed his eagerness to defend Iu'm 
private secretary. The jury acquitted Babcock, 
but the public did not. He was compelled to 
resign under pressure of public condemnation, 
and was afterwards indicted for conspiracy to rob 
a safe of documents of an incriminating character. 
But Grant seems never to have lost faith in him. 
Three of the men sent to prison for their com- 
plicity in the whiskey fraud were pardoned after 
six months. McDonald, the chieftain of the gang, 
Served but one year of his term. 

The exposure of the Whiskey Ring was followed 
by on even more startling humiliation. The 
House Committee on Expenditures in the War 
Department recommended that General William 
W. Belknap, Secretary’' of War, be impeached for 
“high crimes and misdemeanors while in office," 
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aiirl tlu‘ Hoiuso unaiiiiiioiisly ailopteil tliii recoin- 
inimdatiDn. The evidt'uce upon which the com- 
mittee based its drastic reeoinineiidatioii disclosed 
the most sordid division of spoils between the 
Secretary and his wife tiiid Lwo rascals who held 
ill succession the valuable post of trader at Port 
Sill in the Indian Territiiry. 

The committee’s report was read about three 
o’clock in the afternoon of March 2, 1876. In 
the forenoon of the sauic day Belknap had sent 
his resignation to the President, who had accepted 
it immediately. The President and Belknap 
were ])ersonal friends. But the certainty of Bel- 
knap’s perfidy was not removed by the attitiiuo 
of tlie President, nor by the vote of the Senate 
oil the article of impeachment — 37 guilty, 25 
not guilty — for the evidence was too convincing. 
The i)ublic knew by this time (Irant’s childlike 
failing in sticking to his friends; and 23 of the 
25 Senators who voleil not guilty had publicly 
declart^fl they did so, not liecause they belicverl 
him innocent, but because they believed they had 
no jurisdiction over an official who ha<l resigned. 

There were many minor indications of the 
liarvest which gross materialism was reaping in 
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the politicul field. State and city ^^oveniiiieiits 
were surrendered Lo political bri^^ands. In 1871 
the Governor of Nebraska was reinoveil for eui- 
bozzlemont. Kansas was startled by revelations 
of brazen bribery in her senatorial eliTtioiis 
(1872-1873). General Sclieiick, represenLiug ibe 
United States at the Court of St. James, humili- 
ated his country by dabbling in a fraudulent 
mining scheme. 

In a speech before the Senate, then trying Gen- 
eral Belknap, Senator George F. Hoar, on May 
0, 1876, summed up the greater abominations: 

My own public life has been a very brief and in- 
significant one, extending little beyond the duraLinii 
of a single term of senatorial office. But in that brief 
period I have seen five judges of a high court of the 
United States driven from office by threats of inipear’h- 
ment for corruption or maladministration. I have 
heard the taunt from friendliest lips, that when the 
United States presented herself in the East to lakr 
part with the civilized world in generous compel it ion 
in the arts of life, the only products of her ins lit u Lions 
in which she surpassed all others beyond question was 
her corruption. I have seen in the State in the Union 
foremost in power and wealth four judges of her courts 
impeached for corruption, and the political adniinistru- 
tion of her chief city become a disgrace and a byword 
throughout the world. I have seen the chairman of 
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Ihc CniniiiiLLeo on Mililnry Affairs in the House rise 
ill his place and deiiianil the expulsion of four of his 
iussoL'iates for making' sale of their official privilege of 
selecting the youths to be educated at our great military 
si'hools. When the greatest railroad of the world, 
hiiiLliiig together the cmiliuent anil uniting the two 
great seas which wash imr shores, was finished, I have 
seen our national triiiiuph and exaltation turned to 
bitterness and shame l)y the unaiiiiuous reports of three 
cimiuiillees of ('nngress — two in the House and one 
liere - - that everj’ step of that mighty enterprise had 
been taken in fraud. I have heard in highest places the 
shameless tloctriiic avowed by men grown old in public 
office that the true way by which power should be 
gained in the Republic is to bribe the people with the 
offices [Tcaled for their service, and the true end for 
which il should be used when gained is the promotion 
of selfish anibition and the gratification of personal 
revenge. I have heard that suspicions haunt the fool- 
stei)s of the trusted compaiiions of the President- 

These startling facts did not shatter the prestige 
of the Republicans, the ‘'Saviors of the Union/^ 
nor humble their leaders. One of them. Senator 
Foraker, says*: "The campaign (1876) on the part 
of the DcniDcrats gave emphasis to the reform idea 
and exploited Tildeii as the great reform gover- 
nor of New York and the best fitted man in the 
country to bring about reforms in the Government 
^Notrt from a Life, vol. x., 98. 


4 
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of the United Slaters. Ni> refiirms wei-e needed: 
but a fact like that never interfered with a re- 
form campaign.” The orthodoxy of the politieiaii 
remained unshaken. Foraker's reasons were the 
creed of thousands: “The Repiibliciiii party hail 
prosecuted the war successfully; had recuiistnudetl 
the States; had rehabilitated our finances^ and 
brought on specie redemption.” The memoirs 
of politicians and statesmen of this period, .smdi 
as Cullom, Foraker, Platt, even Hoar, are imbued 
with an inflexible faith in the part^’’ and colorc'il 
by the conviction that it is a function of Govern- 
ment to aid business. Platt, for instance, alluding 
to Blaine’s attitude as Speaker, in the seventies, 
said: “What I liked about him was his frank and 
persistent contention that the citizen who best 
loved his party and was loyal to it, was loyal Lo 
and best loved his country.” And many years 
afterwards, when a new type of leader appeared 
representing a new era of conviction, Platt was 
deeply concerned. His famous letter to Roose- 
velt, when the Rough Rider was being menliont‘d 
for Governor of New York (1899), shows the 
reluctance of the old man to see the signs of the 
times: “The thing that really did bother me was 
this: I had heard from a great many sources lhal 
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you WITH a liUlo looso on the relations of capital 
iitul labor, on tnisls anil combinations, imrt indeed 
oil llic numerous questions which have recently 
iiriseii ill polities aireeliii^ the scciiritj' of earnings 
iiiul the right of a man lo run his own business in 
liis own way, with due respect of course to the 
'l\*n Commandments and the Penal Code.” 

The leaders of both the great parties firmly 
anil honestly believed that it was the duty of the 
Government to aid pnvale enterprise, and that by 
stimulating businf\s.s ever\’body is helped. This 
article of faith, with the doctrine of the sanctity 
of tlie party, was a natural product of the con- 
ditions outlined in the heginning of this chapter 
the war anil the remarkable economic expan- 
sion following the war. It was the cause of the 
alliance between business and politics. It made 
I he machine and the boss the sinister and ever 
pre.sent .shadows of legitimate organization and 
hsulcrship. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE POLITICIAN AND THE CITY 

The gigantic national machine that was erecteil 
during Grant^s administration would have been 
ineffectual without local sources of power. Thi\si‘ 
sources of power were found in the cities, now 
thriving on the new-born commerce and iniliisliy, 
increasing marvelously in numbers and in size, 
and oflFeriug to the political mLinipulator oppor- 
tunities that have rarely been paralleled.* 

The governmental framework of the American 
city is based on the English system as exemplified 

* Between 1600 and 1S9D the number uf cities (if ROOD or iniin- 
inhabitants increaseil from 141 to 446, standing at S!2(i in 1R7U. In 
1865 leas than 30% of our people lived in the cities; in IHOO, dvlt 
30%; in 1000, 40%; in 1010, 40.3%. By 1890 there were six cities 
with more than half a milliun inhabitants; fifteen with more than 
200,900, and twenty-«ight with mure than 100,009. In 1010 there 
were twenty-eight cities with a population over 200,000, fifty nties 
over 100,000, and ninety-eight over 50,000. It was no uncuiumim 
occurrence for a city to double its population in a decade. In ten 
years Birmingham gained 345%, Los Angeles, 311%, Seattle, 104%, 
Spokane, 183%, Dallas, 110%, Schenectady, 130%. 
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ill I ho towns ul' CulDiiial America. Their charters 
were remved from the Crown and their business 
was conducted by a mayor and a council composed 
nl* aldermen and councilnien. The mayor was 
usually appointed; the council elected by a prop- 
erty-holtliii#; electorate. In New England the 
glorified town meeting was an important agency 
ut local government. 

After the Revolution, mayors as well as eouncil- 
iiuM* were elected, and the charters of the towns 
were granted by the legislature, not by the execu- 
tive, of the State. In colonial days charters had 
been granted by the King. They had fixed for the 
city certain immunities and well-defined spheres 
of iiutoTininy. Hut when the legislatures were 
given the power to grant charters, they reduced 
the charter to the level of a statutory enact- 
ment, which ct)uld be amended or repealed by 
any siiccessive legislature, thereby opening up a 
convenient field for political maneuvering. The 
courts have, moreover, construed these charters 
slrictly, holding the cities closely bound to those 
powers which the legislatures conferred upon 
them. 

The task of governing the early American town 
was simple enough. In 1790 New York, Phila- 
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delphia, Boston, Baltimore, and Charles Lon weri' 
the only towns in the United States of over HOOD 
inhabitants; all together they numbered searndy 
130,000. Their populations were homogeiieoii.s; 
their wants were few; and they were still in lhal 
happy childhood when every voter knew nearly 
every other voter and when everybody knew his 
neighbor’s business as well as his own, and piT- 
haps better. 

Gradually the towns awoke to their newer 
needs and demanded public service — lighting, 
street cleaning, fire protection, public education. 
All these matters, however, could be easily looked 
after by the mayor and the council comniiltees. 
But when these towns began to spread rapidly 
into cities, they quickly outgrew their colonial 
garments. Yet the legislatures were loath to cast 
the old garments aside. One may say that from 
1840 to 1901, when the Galveston plan of com- 
mission government was inaugurated, American 
municipal government was nothing but a sei'ics 
of contests between a small body of alert citi- 
zens attempting to fix responsibility on public 
officers and a few adroit politicians attempting 
to elude responsibility; both sides appealing to aii 
electorate which was habitually somnolent but 
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,siil)jL't'L io ink awakenings through si)asms 

uf righleoiisness. 

During this epoch uu important city remained 
iuiiiiiiiie from ruthless legislative interference. Year 
jiller year the legislature shifted ofBcers and re- 
sponsibilities at llie behest uf the boss. “Kipper 
bills" were passed, tearing up the entire adminis- 
trative systems of important municipalities. The 
[■ily was made the plaything of the boss and the 
machine. 

Throughout the constant shifts that our city 
gov«‘ruments have undergone one may, however, 
discern three general plans of government. 

The first was the centering of power in the city 
council, whether composed of two chambers — a 
board of ahhirnien and a common council — as in 
NewY^ork, Philade-lphia, and Chicago, or of one 
council, as in mun,v lesser cities. It soon became 
apparent that a large body, whose chief function 
is legislation, is utterly unfit to look after ad- 
ministrative details. Such a body, in order to 
4l() business, must act through eommiltees. Re- 
sponsibility is scattered. Favoritism is possible 
in letting contracts, in making appointments, in 
depositing city funds, in making public improve- 
ments, in purchasing supplies and real estate, and 
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in a tliDUSimd other ways. So, by tin* 

appointment of cominitteeti, a shrewd manipuhitor 
could virtually control all the municipal aclivilies 
and make himself overlord of the city. 

The second plan of governuieiit atteinpLeil lo 
make the mayor the controlling force. It reduceil 
the council to a legislative body anti exallcMl the 
mayor into a real executive with power to appoint 
and to remove heads of departments, thereby 
making him responsible for the city administra- 
tion. Brooklyn under Mayor Seth Low was an 
encouraging example of this type of governmenl. 
But the type was rarelj' found in a pure form. 
The politician succeeded either in electing a sid)- 
servient mayor or in curtailing the mayor’s aulliur^ 
ity by having the heads of departments elect etl or 
appointed by the council or made subject to the 
approval of the council. If the council held the 
key to the city treasury, the boss reigntnl, for conn- 
cilmen from properly gerrymandered wards could 
usually be trusted to execute his will. 

The third form of government was government 
by boards. Here it was attempted to place the 
administration of various municipal activities in 
the hands of independent boards. Thus a board 
had charge of the police, another of tlie fire de- 
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iiiiother of public works, and so on. 
iLTC wcro a dossLMi of these boards and 
‘cpiently over thirty in a single city, as 
lelphia. Sometimes these boards were 
•y the people; sonieLimes they were ap- 
hy the council; sometimes they were 
I by the mayor; in one or two instances 
■e appointed by the Governor. Often 
.'ers were sliarcMl with Doininittecs of the 
L committee on police, fur instance, shared 
Boaril of Police Commissioners tlie direc- 
olice affairs. Usually these boards were 
le to no one but the electorate (and that 
' anti w'ere entirely without coordination, 
igglumeration of inriepenclent creations 
with ill-defined powers, 
ines the laws provided that not all the 
of the appointive boards should “belong 
me political party” or “be of the same 
ipinion in state and national issues.” It 
ly the intention to wipe out the parti- 
ilexion of such boards. But this device 
'.umbling-block to the boss. Whatever 
the “opinions” on national matters of 
appointed, they usually had a perfiKit 
ding with the appointing authorities us 
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to local matters. As late as a Dcmncralic 
mayor of New York (Van Wyck) summarily re- 
moved the two Republican members of the Board 
of Police Commissioners and replaced them by 
Republicans after his own heart. In truth, the 
bipartizan board fitted snugly into tlie dual 
party regime that existed in many cities, where- 
by the county offices were apportioned to one 
party, the city offices to the other, and the spoils 
to both. It is doubtful if any device was ever 
more deceiving and less satisfactory than the bi- 
partizan board. 

The reader must not be led to think that any 
one of these plans of municipal goverinneiit pre- 
vailed at any one time. They all still exist, con- 
temporaneously with the newer conimissiou plan 
and the city manager plan. 

Hand in hand with these experiments in govern- 
mental mechanisms for the growing cities went a 
rapidly increasing expenditure of public funds. 
Streets had to be laid out, paved, and lighted; 
sewers extended; fire-fighting facilities increased; 
schools built; parks, boulevards, and playgrounds 
acquired, and scores of new activities undertaken 
by the municipality. All these brought grist Lo 
the politician's mill. So did his control of the 
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police force iiud the police courla. And finally^ 
with the city reaching iLa eager streela far out 
into the cDiuitvyj came the llecei^£^ity for rapid 
IraiisporLaliuii, which opened up for the municipal 
politician a new El Dorado. 

Under our laws the right of a public aervice 
corporation Lo occupy the public streets is based 
upon a franchise from the city. Before the days 
of the referendum the franchise was granted by 
the city council, usually as a iiioiiopoly, sometimes 
in perpetuity; and, until comparatively recent 
years, the corporation paid nothing to the i*iLy 
for the rights it acquired. 

When we reflect that witlun a few decades of 
the discovery of electric power, every city, large 
and small, hail its street-car and electric-light 
service, anil that must of these cities, through 
their councils, gave away these monopoly rights 
for long periods of time, we can imagine the 
princely aggregate of the gifts which public ser- 
vice corporations have received at the hands of 
our municipal governments, and tlie nature of 
the temptations these corporations were able to 
spread before the greedy gaze of those whose 
gesture would wseal the grant. 

Bui it was iioL only at the granting of the 
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i'ruLichise that tliL^ boss and ]il;s iiiaduiu^ souglil 
for spoils. A public service corpora liou, being 
c*4)nstantly asked for favors, is a oontiiiuiug op- 
portunity for the political luiinipulalor. Public 
service corporations <‘uuld sliare their patron- 
age with the politician in exchange for favors. 
Through their miilrol of many jobs, and llirough 
their influence with banks, they could show a 
wide assortment of favors to the politician in 
return for his influence; for instauce, in the inaLLer 
of traffic rcgulalicms, permission to tear up the 
streets, inspection laws, rale seluMlules, lax assess- 
ments, coroners’ reports, or juries. 

When the politician went to the voters, lu* 
adroitly concealetl his designs under the name of 
one of the national parties. Voters were askiMl 
to vote for a Republican or a Democrat, not for a 
policy of municipal administration or other local 
policies. The system of committees, caucuses, 
conventions, built ii|) in every city, was linkwl 
lo the national organization. A citi/xMi of New 
York, for instance, was not asked to vole for the 
Broadway Franchise, which raised such a scandal 
in the eighties, but lo vote for aldermen running 
on a national tariff ticket! 

The electorate was somnolent and permitted 
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the poliLiciaii Lo have liis way, Thii multitudes 
of the city came principally from two sources, 
from Europe and from the rural districts of our 
own country. Those who came to the city from 
the country were prompted by industrial motives; 
they sought wider opportunities; they soon be- 
came immersed in their tasks and paid little 
attention to public questions. The foreign immi- 
grants who congested our cities were alien iu 
American institutions. They Formed a hetero- 
geneous population to whom a common ideal of 
government was unknown and democracy a word 
without meaning. These foreigners were easily 
influenced and easily led. Under the old natural- 
ization laws, they were herded into the couris 
just before election and admitted to citizenship. 
In New York they were naturalized under the 
guidance of ward-heelers, not infrequently at 
the rate of one a minute! And^ before the days 
□f registration laws, ballots were distributed to 
them and they were led to the polls, as charity 
children are given excursion tickets and are led 
to their annual summer’s clay picnic. 

The slipshod methods of naturalization havc'i 
been revealed since the new law (1906) has bec^n 
in force. Tens of thousands of voters who thought 
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Lliey'WLTL* cilizcns fuuiid that Llicir pupiTii wiTt' 
onlj' declarations of intetiLions, or ‘"first papers.'' 
Other tens of thousands had lost even the.se papers 
and could not designate the courts IhaL liad i.s.sued 
them; and other tliousaiuls found that the courts 
that had naturalized them were wilhoui jurisdic- 
tion in the matter. 

It was not merely among these new’coiners that 
the boss found his opportiinities for carrying 
elections. The dense citj’ blocks were convenient 
lodging places for “floaters." Jn.st before elec- 
tions, the population of the downtown wards in 
the larger cities increased surprisingly. The bo.ss 
fully availed himself of the psychological and 
social reactions of the city upon the individual, 
knowing instinctively how much more easily men 
are corrupted when they arc merged in the crowd 
and have lost their sense of personal responsibility. 

It was in the city, then, that industrial politics 
found their natural habitat. We shall now scru- 
tinize more closely some of the ■developments 
which arose out of such an environment. 
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TAMMANY UALL 

Before Lliu Revoluliouaiy War numerous soci- 
eties were organized to aid the cause of Inde- 
pendence, These were sometimes called “Sons 
t)f Liberty" and noL infrequently “Sons of St. 
Tiiniinaiiy, " after an Indian brave whom tradition 
hud sliroiided in virtue. The name was probably 
adopted to burle.scpie the royalist societies named 
after St. George, St. David, or St. Andrew. After 
the war these societies vanished. But, in New 
York City, William Mooney, an upholsterer, re- 
organized the local society as “Tammany Society 
or Columbian Order/’ devoted ostensibly to good- 
fellowship and charity. Its officers bore Indian 
titles and its ceremonies were more or less bor- 
rowed from the reil man, not merely because of 
their unique and picturesque character, but to 
eifiphasize the truly ^tmerican and anti-British 
convictions of its members. 
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Thu suciL'ly jitLractud llisil uleinuul of Ihu town’s 
population which delighted in the crude ccre- 
iiionials and the stimulating potions that always 
accompanied them, mostly small shopkeepers and 
mechanics. It was among this class that the 
spirit of discontent against the power of Fcilcr- 
alism was strongest — a sinril that has often be- 
come decisive in our political fortunes. 

This was still the day of the ‘^gentleman/’ of 
small clothes, silver shoe-buckles, jiowdercd wigs, 
and lace ruffles. Only taxpayers and propertied 
persons could vote, and public office W'us still 
invested with certain prerogatives and privileges. 
Democracy was little more than a name. Tliere 
was, however, a distinct division of sentiment, 
and the drift towards democracy was accelerated 
by immigration. The newcomers were largely of 
the humble dosses, among whom the doctrines of 
democratic discontent were welcome. 

Tammany soon became partizan. The Fed^ 
eralist members withdrew, probably influenced 
by Washington’s warning against secret political 
societies. By 179S it was a Republican club 
meeting in various taverns, finally selecting Mart- 
ling’s “Long Room” for its nightly carousals. 
Soon after this a new constitution was adopted 
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wliidi adroitly tran^sformi^d the society into ii 
cumpacL pDlitical machine, cvcr^’ member sub- 
scribing to the oath that he would resist the 
encroachments of centralized power over the 
State. 

Tradition has it that the transformer of Taui- 
iiiany into the first compact and effective political 
iiiachiiic was Aaron Burr, There is no direct 
evidence that he wrote the new constitution. 
But there is collateral evidence. Indeed, it would 
not have been Burrian had he left any writleii 
evidence of his conniH^lion with the organization. 
For Burr was one of those intriguers who revel 
in mystery, who always hide their designs, and 
never bind Llieiiiselves in writing without leaving 
u dozen looplioles for escape. He was by this 
time a prominent figure in American politics. His 
skill had been displayed in Albany, both in the 
passing of legislation and in out-maneuvering 
Hamilton and having himself elected United States 
Senator against the powerful combination of tlie 
Livingstons anti the Scbuylers. He was plotting 
for the Presidency as the campaign of 1800 ap- 
proached, and Tammany was to be the fulcrum 
to lift him to this conspicuous place. 

Under the ostensible leadership of Matthew L, 
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Davis, Burr’s chief lieiiUaiaiil, every ward of Llie 
city was carefully organized, a ])ulliug list was 
made, scores of new members were 2)Ieilged to 
Tammany, and during the three tlays of voting 
(in New York Slate until 1840 elections lasted 
three days), while Hamilton was making eh)t(iieut 
speeches for the Federalists, Burr was secretly 
manipulating the wires of his machine. Burr 
and Tammany won in New York City, ihongh 
Burr failed to win the Fresideucy. The ])olitieal 
earcer of this remarkable organization, which has 
survived over one hundred and twenty years of 
stoiTuy history, was now well launched. 

From that time to the present the history of 
Tammany Hall is a tale of victorie.s, followed by 
occasional disclosures of corruption and favorit- 
ism; of quarrels with governors and presidents; of 
party fights between “up-state” and “city"; of 
skulking when its sachems were unwelcome in the 
White House; of periodical displays of patriolism 
for cloaking its grosser crimes; of purciiuial chari- 
ties for fastening itself more firmly on the jxturer 
populace which has always been the source of its 
power; of colossal municipal enterprise fur profit- 
sharing; and of a continuous political efficiency 
due to sagacious leadership, a remarkable adaplu- 
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bility to LIil' nocoissilios of the hour, and a patieucu 
LhaL uulluHta uvory ^'reform.'’ 

It early displayed all the traits that have made 
it sueeessful. In 1801, for the purpose of carrying 
city eleclionsj it provided thirty-nine men with 
money to purchase houses and lots in one ward, 
and seventy men with money for the same pur- 
pose ill another ward, thus mauiifaeturing free- 
holders for polling pur^Doses. In 1806 Benjamin 
Bomaine, a grand sachem, was removed from 
the office of city controller by his own party for 
acquiring land from the city witliout paying for it. 
In 1807 several superintendents of city institu- 
tions were dismissed for frauds. The inspector 
of bread, a sachem, resigned because his threat 
lo extort one-third of the f(M?s from his subordi- 
nates had become public. Several assessment 
collectors, all prominent in Tammany, were com- 
pelled to reimburse the city for deficits in their 
accounts. One of the leading aldermen used his 
influence to induce tlie city to sell land to his 
brother-in-law at a low price, and then bade 
the city buy it back for many times its value, 
Mooney, the founder of the society, now super- 
intendent of the almshouse, was caught in a charac- 
1 eristic fraud. His salary was $1000 a year, with 
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^500 for family L'xpeii^L's. But it wtis ilitii:Dven}d 
lliat liis ‘"expeusL's” aiuounlL^d to $40U0 a year, 
and that he haxl credited to him.sclf on the books 
$1000 worth of supplies and nuiner4)us sums for 
‘"trifles for Mrs. Mooney.'* 

In September, 1B26, the Grand Jury entered 
ail indictment against Matthew L. Davis and a 
number of other Tainniiiny men for defrauding 
S(weral banks and insurance compani(\s of over 
^ii.OOOjOOO. This created a tremendous sensation. 
Political influence was at once set in motion, 
and onlj^ the iniiior defendants were sent to tlie 
peniLentiary. 

In 1829 Samuel Swartwout, one of the Tam- 
many leaders, was appointed Collector of the Port 
of New York. His downfall came in 1838, ami he 
fled to Europe. His defalcations in the Custom 
House were found to be over $1,222,700; and ‘‘to 
Swartwout” became a useful phrase until TwolkI's 
day. He was succeeded by Jesse Hoyt, another 
sachem and notorious politician, against whom sev- 
eral judgments for default were recorded in the 
Superior Court, whichweresatisfied very soon after 
his appointment. At this time another Tammany 
chieftain, W. M. Price, United States District Attor 
ney for Southern New York, defaulted for .$76,000, 
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IL wsia ill 1851 lluil llic council commonly known 
i\s “The Forty Thieves” was elected. In it Wil- 
liiiin M. Tweed served his apprenticeship. Some 
of the maneuvers of this council and of other 
officials were divulged by a Grand Jury in its pre- 
sentment of Febniary 23, 1853, The presbiitiiient 
states; “It was clearly shown that enormous sums 
of money were spent for the procurement of 
railroad grants in the city, and that towards the 
dmsion and procurement of Llic Eighth Avenue 
railway grant, a sum so large that would startle 
the most credulous was expended; but in conse- 
quence of the voluntary absence of important 
witnesses, the Grand Jury was left without direct 
testimony of the particular recipients of the dif- 
ferent amounts.” 

These and other exposures brought on a num- 
ber of amendments to the city charter, surround- 
ing with greater safeguards the sale or lease of 
city iiropcrty and the letting of contracts; and a 
reform council was elected. Immediately upon 
the heels of this reform movement followed the 
shameful regime of Fernando Wood, an able, 
crafty, unscrupulous politician, who began by 
announcing himself a reformer, but who soon be- 
came a boss in the most offensive sense of that 
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term — not, however, in '^riiiiiiiiiiiiy Hall, h>r he 
wns ousted from that urgiiiiizaliuii after his reldec- 
tion .'la mayor in 1856. He immediately organized 
a machine of hia own, Mozart Hall. The intense 
struggle between the two machines eosl ihe city 
a great sum, for the taxpayers were muleleil to 
pay the bills. 

Through tile anxious days of the Civil 'War, 
when the minds of thoughtful citizens were oc- 
cupied with national is.sues, the tide of reform 
ebbed and flowed. A reform candidate was 
elected mayor in 1803, but Tammany returned 
to power two years later by securing the election 
and then the reflection of John T. HulFman. 
Hoffman possessed considerable ability and an 
attractive personality. HLs zeal for high office, 
however, made him easily amenable to the ma- 
nipulators. Tammany made him Governor and 
planned to name him for President. Behind his 
popularity, which was considerable, and scrtH'Ucd 
by the greater excitements of the war, reconstruc- 
tion, and the impeachment of Andrew Johnson, 
lurked the Bing, whose exposures and confessions 
were soon to amaze everyone. 

The chief ringster was William M. Tweed, and 
his name will always be associated in the public 
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iniud with poliLicul bouNcIom. This is his iminor- 
liiliLy. Hu was a chairiiuiker by trade, a vulgar 
good Tellow by iiaLure, a politician by circumstan- 
ces, a boss by evolution, and a graf Ler by choice. 
Ho became grand sachem of Tammany and chair- 
man of Llic general committee. This committee 
he ruled with blunt directness. When he wanted 
a question carried, he failed to ask for the negative 
voles; and soon he was called ‘"the Boss/’ a 
title he never resented, and which usage has since 
fixed in our politics. So he ruled Tammany 
with a high hand; made nominations arbitrarily; 
bullied, bought, and traded; became President of 
the Board of Supervisors, thus holding the key 
to the city's financial policies; and was elected 
Stale Senator, thereby directing the granting of 
legislative favors to his city and to his corpora- 
tions. 

In Tammany carried Hoffman into the 

Governor’s chair, and in the following year the 
Democrats carried the State legislature. Tweed 
now had a new charter passed which virtually put 
New York City into his pocket by placing tlie 
finances of the metropolis entirely in the hands 
of a Board of Apportionment which he domi- 
nated. Of this Board, the mayor of the city was 
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the chairman, with the power to appuiiil the other 
members. He promptly named Tweed, Connolly, 
and P. B. Sweeny. This was the famous Riu^. 
The mayor was A. Oakey Hall, dubbed “Elegant 
Oakey’* by his pals because of his fondness fur 
clubs, society, puus, and poems; but Nasi culled 
him “ 0. K. Haul. ” Sweeny, commonly known as 
“Pete,” was a lawyer of ability, and wsus generally 
believed to be the plotter of the quartet. Nasi 
transformed his middle initial B. into “Bruins.” 
Connolly was just a coarse gangster. 

There was some reason for the Ring’s faith in 
its invulnerability. It controlled Governor and 
legislature, was formidable in the national councils 
of the Democratic party, and its Governor was 
widely mentioned for the presidential nomina- 
tion. It possessed complete power over the city 
council, the mayor, and many of the judges. It 
was in partnership with Gould and Fiske of the 
Erie, then reaping great harvests in Wall Street, 
and with street railway and other public service 
coiporations. Through untold largess it silenced 
rivalry from within and criticism from without. 
And, when suspicion first, raised its voice, it adroitly 
invited a committee of prominent and wealthy 
citizens, headed by John Jacob Astor, to examine 
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Lhe conlrullor’ii accounts. i\it<-T six hours spent in 
lUe City Hall these respectable j'entleiiien sigiierl 
an acquitment, saying that “ the affairs of lhe city 
under the charge of the controller are adiuiitistered 
in a correct and faithful manner." 

Thus intrenched, the Ring levied tribute on 
every municipal activity. Everyone who had a 
charge against the city, either for work dune 
or materials furnished, was told to add to Lhe 
amount of his hill, at first IO^q. later (>d%, and 
finally Sd%. One man testified that he was told 
tu raise to $55,000 his claim of $5000. lie got his 
$5000; the Ring got $50,000. The building uf 
Lhe Court House, still known as “Twi^ed's Court 
House," was estimated to cost $3,000,000, hut it 
fo.st many times that sum. The item “repairing 
fixtures" amounted to $1,149,874.50, before the 
building was completed. Forty chairs and tliri'e 
tables cu.st $179,729.(50; thermometers cost $7500. 
Cl. S. Miller, a carpenter, received $:»(i0,747.(51, 
and a plasterer named Gray, $2,870,4(54.0(5 for 
nine moutlis’ “work. " The Tinifit iluhbed him the 
“ Prince of Plasterers. " “x\. plasterer who can earn 
$138,187 in two days [December 20 and 21] ami 
that in the depths of winter, need not he. poor.” 
Carpets cost $350,000, most of the Bru.sscls and 
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Axiuiiister going to lhn New MuiropoliLiui Hotel 
just opened by Tweed’s son. 

The Ring's hold upon tlio legislature was 
through bribery, not through parlizun iidhesioii. 
Tweed himself eonfessed that he gave one man 
in Albany $600,000 for buying votes to pass his 
charter; and Samuel J. Tilden estimated the total 
cost for this purpose at over one million dollars. 
Tweed said he bought five Republican senalurs 
for $40,000 apiece. The vole on the charter was 
30 to i in the Senate, 116 to 5 in the Assembly. 
Similar sums were spent in Albany in .securing 
corporate favors. The Viaduct Railway Rill is 
an example. Hus bill empowered a couipany, 
practically owned by the Ring, to build a railway 
on or above any street in the dly. It provided 
that the city should subscribe for $5,000,000 oi 
the stock; and it exempted the company from ta.\- 
ation. Collateral bills were introduced enabling 
the company to widen and gi’adc any streets, the 
favorite “job” of a Tammany grafter. Fortu- 
nately for the city, exposure came before thi.s 
monstrous scheme could be put in motion. 

Newspapers in the city were heavily subsidized. 
Newspapers in Albany were piiid munificently 
for printing. One of the Albany papers received 
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$‘-2()7,J)D0 for one yenr’ti work which was wortli lesa 
lliiiii $10,000. Half a dozen reporters of the lead- 
ing dailies were put on llie city payroll at from 
$*2000 to C $2500 a year for '^se^vices.” 

The Hiiiiahiyaii size of these swindles and Iheir 
iiioiiiiniental efl'rnnleiy led the New York Sun 
liumoroiisly to suggest the erection of a statue to 
the i)rincipal Robber Baron, ‘Mn commemoration 
of his services Lo ihe commonwealth.” A letter 
was sent out asking for funds. There were a 
great many men in New York, the Sun thought, 
who would not be unwilling to refuse a contribu- 
tion. But Tweed rlecliiied the honor. In its issue 
of March IJ*, 1S71, the Sun has this headline: 

A GREAT MAN’S MODESTY 

THE IION. AVII.IJAM M. TW'EKD UECMNES THE 
aUN\s STATUE. CTlAlt.-VCTERISTIC LETTER FROM 
THE GREAT NEW T^OKK eiljL'VNTURDPlST. HE 
THINKS THAT VIUTIFE SHOULD BE ITS OWN 
REWARD. THE MOST REMARKABLE LETTER EVER 
WRITTEN BY THE NUIILE BENEFACTOR OF THE 
PEOPLE- 

Another kind of memorial to his genius for absorb- 
ing the people’s money was awaiting this phil- 
anthropic buccaneer. 
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Vulgar ostentation was tlii» oiilward luulge id' 
these civic burglaries. TavcoiI moved inlo a P'iJtli 
Avenue mansion and gave Ids ilaughter a wedding 
at which she received $100,000 worth of gifts; her 
wedding dress was a $5000 creation. At Green- 
wich he built a country estate where the stables 
were framed of choice mahogany. Sweeny hob- 
nobbed with Jim Fiske of the Erie, the Tweed of 
Wall Street, who went about town dressed in loud 
checks and lived with his harem in his Opera 
House on Eighth Avenue. 

Tlioughtfid citizens saw these things going on 
and believed the city was being robbed, but they 
could not prove it. There were two attacking 
parties, however, who did not wait for prooLs - - 
Thomas Nast, tlie brilliant cartoonist of Ilarpcr'n 
Weekly, and the New York Timex. Thei!lci.si^'l‘ 
cartoons of Ntist appealed to the imaginations of 
all classes; even Tweed complained that his illiter- 
ate following could “look at tlie damn pictures." 
The trenchant editorials of Louis L. Jennings in 
the Times reached a thoughtful circle of I'eaders. 
In one of these editorials, February 2i, 1871, bt'- 
fore the exposure, he said: “There is absolutely 
nothing — nothing in the city — which is beyond 
the reach of the insatiable gang who have obtaini‘d 
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j)nhseisaioii of it. They can get a grand jury dis- 
missed at any time, anil, as we have seen, the legis- 
lature is completely at their disposal.” 

Finally proof did come and, as is usual in such 
cases, it came from the inside. James O’Brien, 
an ex-sheritf and the leader in a Democratic “re- 
form movement” calling itself “Young Democ- 
racy,” secured tlie appointment of one of his 
friends as clerk in the controller’s office. Tran- 
scripts of the accounts were made, and these 
O’Brien brought to the TimBu^ which began their 
publication, July R, 1871. The Bing was in con- 
sloruation. It offered George Jones, the proprie- 
tor of the TimcH, $5,000,000 for his silence and 
sent a well-known banker to Nast with an in- 
vitation to go to Europe “to study ai-l, ” with 
$100,000 for “expenses.” 

“Do you think I could get $200,000?” inno- 
cently asked NasL. 

“I believe from wlial I have heard in the bimk 
lhu.t you might get it. ” 

After some reflection, the cartoonist asked: 
“Don’t you think I could get $500,000 to make 
that trip?” 

“You can; you can get $500,000 in gold to drop 
this Ring business and get out of the country.” 
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‘'Well, I don’t think I’ll do it, ” laushiMl Min 
artist. “I made up my mind not long ago to piiL 
some of those fellows behind the bars, anil I am 
going to put them Ihere. ” 

“Only be careful, Mr. NasL, that you do iioL 
first puL yoiirsidf in a eolfin, " said iho banker 
as he left. 

A public meeting in Cooper Iiistiiule, Ai)ril li, 
1S71, was addressed by William E. Dodge, Henry 
Ward Beecher, William M. EvaHs, and William F. 
Haveineyer. They vehemently deiiouneed TwimmI 
and his gang. Tweed smileil and asked, “Well, 
what are you going Lo do about it.^"' On the 
4tli of September, the saiiiii year, a second mass 
meeting held in the same place answered the 
question by appointing a committee of seventy. 
Tweed, Sweeny, and Hall, now alarmed by the 
dL^closures in the Tim&s^ decided lo make Comiolly 
the scapegoat, and asked the aldermen and super- 
visors to appoint a committee lo examine his 
accounts. By the time the committees appeared 
for the examination — its purpose had l)een well 
announced — the vouchers for 1800 anil 1870 luwl 
disappeared. Mayor Hall then asked for Con- 
nolly’s resignation. But instead, Connolly con- 
sulted Samuel J. Tilden, who advised him tr 
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appuiiiL Andrew H. Green, a well-known and re- 
.spected citizen, aa his deputy. This turned the 
lables on the three other members of the Ring, 
v.diDse efforts to oust both Connolly and Green 
were uiiavailiug. In this manner the citizens got 
control of the treasury books, and the Grand Jury 
began its iuquisi Lions. Sweeny 4ind Connolly soon 
HeJ to Europe. Swmiy afterwards settled for 
rii4(K),D()0 and reLiiriied. Hairs case was presented 
to a grand jury which proved to be packed. A 
iu‘W panel was ordered but failed to return an 
iniliclineiit because of lack of evidence. Hall was 
subseciueiitly indicted, but his trial resulted in 
a. ilisagreeinent. 

Tweed was indicted for felony. He remained 
■at large on bail and was twice tried in 1873, 
The first trial resulted in a disagreement, the 
second in a conviction. His sentence was a fine 
of $12,01)0 and twelve years’ imprisonment. When 
he arrived at the penitentiary, he answered the cus- 
tomary questions. ‘"What occupation?” “States- 
man.” “What religion?” “None,” He served 
one year and was then released on a flimsy techni- 
cality by the Court of Appeals. Civil suits were 
now brought, and, unable to obtain the $3,000,000 
iuiil demanded, the fallen boss was sent to jail. He 
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escaped to Cuba, and finally Id Spain, but lie was 
again arrested, returned to New York on a inan-Df- 
war, and put into Ludlow Street jail, where lie 
died April 12, 1878, apparently without luoiiey or 
friends. 

The exact amount of the plunder was never 
ascertained. An expert accountant employed by 
the housecleaners estimated that for three years, 
1868-71, the frauds totaled between $45, 000,000 
and $50,000,000. The estimate of the aldernieirs 
committee was $60,000,000. Tweed never gave 
any figures; he probably had never couiiled his 
gains, but merely spent them as they caiiii‘. 
O’Rourke, one of the gang, estimated that the Ring 
stole about $75,000,000 during 1865-71, and that, 
‘'counting vast issues of frauiluleiit bunds,” ihe 
looting ‘'probably amounted to $200,000,000." 

The story of these disclosures circled the earth 
and still affects the popular jutlgmeiit of thoAiiierb 
can metropolis. It seemed as though Tammany 
were forever discredited. But, to the despair ot 
reformers, in 1874 Tammany returned to powiw, 
electing its candidate for mayor by over 9000 
majority. The new boss who maneuvered tliis 
rapid resurrection was John Kelly, a stone-mason, 
known among his Irish followers as “Hoiu'sl 
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Jiiliii. " Hi’.'-iili’i' iIm* priliticnl probity which the 
iHTiision ili'iiiiiiiili'il, hr i)o.s.sr.sst'il a capacity for 
kiiDwitiK nil'll anil .sriiMn|r jniblic opinion. This 
i-uiiblrd him to lifl Ihr prostrate organization. 
Hr prrsir.iili'il Mirli inrii as Samuel J. Tildon, the 
(list inguisht 'll lawyer, .Vugusl Brliiiont, a leading 
liiianeier, Ilorallo Seymour, who had been gover- 
nor, and (lliarlr.s O'C’onor, the famous advocate, 
to lieeome .>ar’hrnis uinler him. This was evi- 
dence of reloriu from williin. Cooperation with 
the liar .VsMieialion, Ibe Taxpayers’ Association, 
and otbi’i- .similar organizations evidenced a de- 
sire ofTelVirm from without. Kelly “bossed” the 
Hall until bis death, June 1, 

He wa.s .Mieeeeded by Richard Croker, a machin- 
ist, prize-lighter, and gaiig-lcadcr. Croker be- 
gan lii.'> ollieiid cari'er as a court attendant under 
the iiolorioii.s Jiiilgi' Rurnard and later was an 
engineer in tin* .st'rviee of the city. These places 
lu' held by 'ramnumy favor, and he was so useful 
that in IKIiK he wa.^ made alderman. A quarrel 
with Twei'fl losl him the place, but a reconcilia- 
tion .soon landed him in the lucrative office of 
Superintendent of Market Fees and Bents, -under 
Ci>nnoil,v. In lK7tl he was elected coroner and 
ten years later wiw appointed fire commissioner. 
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His career as boss was marked by much poliLicul 
cleverness and caution and by an equal degree of 
moral obtuseness. 

The triumph of Tammany in 1893 was followed 
by such ill-disguised corruption that the eilizeiis 
of New York were again roused from their apatliy. 
The investigations of the FassetL ConimitLee of 
the State Senate two years previously had shown 
how deep the tentacles of Tammany were thrusL 
into the administrative departments of the city. 
The Senate now appointed another iiivcstigal- 
ing committee, of which Clarence Lexow was the 
chairman and John W. Goff the counsel. TIii^ 
Police Department came under its special scru- 
tiny. The disclosures revealed the connivance of 
the police in stupendous election frauds. The 
President of the Police Board himself had dislri- 
buted at the polls the policemen who committed 
these frauds. It was further revealed that vice 
and crime under police {protection had bmi 
capitalized on a great scale. It was worth money 
to be a policeman. One police captain testified 
he had paid $15,000 for his promotions; another 
paid $12,000. It exist $300 to be appointed patrol- 
man, Over six hundred policy-shops were open, 
each paying $1500 a month for protection; pjMil- 
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rniiins paiil $300 a mimth; bawrty-liouses, from $35 
Id $50 pt'r monlh iiimato. And their patrons 
paid whatever lliey coiilil be blackmailed out of; 
si reel walkers, whatever they could be wheedled 
oiil of; saloons, $20 per moiitli; pawnbrokers, 
ihieN'cs, and thugs shared with the police their 
profits, as did corporations and others seeking 
not oidy favors bill their rights. The commit- 
tee ill its statement to the Grand Jury (March, 
18!)2) estimated that tlie annual plunder from 
these sources was over $7,000,000. 

During the coiumittee\s sessions Croker was in. 
Europe on important business. But he found time 
to order the closing of disreputable resorts, and, 
though he was only a private citizen and three 
thousand miles away, his orders were promptly 
obeyed. 

Aroused by these disclosures and stimulated 
by the lashing sermons of the Bev. Charle.s H. 
ParkhursL, the citizens of New York, in 1894, 
(dected a reform government, with William L. 
Strong cas Mayor. His administration set up for 
the metropolis a new standard of city manage- 
ment. Colonel George E. Waring organized, for 
the first time in the city*s history, an efficient 
sln»etcleaning dcpaiinienl. Theodore Roosevelt 
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was appointed Police CoiiiiiiussioiLer. I'liose men 
and their associates gave to New York a period 
of thrifty municipal housekeeping. 

But the city returned to its filth. After the 
incorporation of Greater New York and Ihe 
election of Robert A. Van Wyck as il,s mayor, 
the great beast of Tammany arose anrl extended 
its eager claws over the vast area of the new city. 

The Mazet Committee was appointed by tlie 
legislature in 1899 Lo investigate rumors of re- 
newed corruption. But the inquiry whicli bil- 
lowed was not iis penetrating nor as free from 
partizan bias as thoughtful citizens wished. Tli[‘ 
principal exposure was of the Ice 'IVusL, an al- 
tempt to monopolize the city’s ice supply, in 
which city officials were stockholders, the mayor 
to the extent of 5000 shares, valued at $500,000. 
It was shown, too, that Tammany leaders wc'r<' 
stockholders in corporations which received favors 
from the city. Governor Roosevelt, however, re- 
fused to remove IMayor Van Wyck because the 
evidence against him was insufficient. 

The most significant testimony before the 
Mazet Committee was that given by Boss Cro- 
ker himself. His last public office had been 
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Hull of City CliauilKTliiin, 188!)-fl0, at a salary 
of $25,000. Two years later he purchased for 
$250,000 an iiiloresl in a stock-farm and paid over 
$100,000 for .some noted race-horses. He spent 
over half a million dollars on the English race- 
Iraek in three years and was reputed a million- 
aire, owning large blocks of city real estate. He 
(old the committee that he virtually determined 
all city iiuminatiun.s; and that all candidates were 
u.s.ses.sed, even judicial candidates, from $10,000 
to $25,000 for their nominations. “We try to 
have a pretty effective organization — that’s what 
we are tlicre for,” he explained. “We are giv- 
ing the people pure organization government,” 
even though the organizing look “a lot of time” 
and was “very hard work.” Tammany members 
stood by one another and helped each other, not 
only in politics but in business. “We want the 
whole business [city business] if we can get it.” 
If “we win, we expect everyone to stand by us.” 
Then he uttered what must have been to every 
citizen of understanding a self-evident truth, “I 
am working for my pockets all the Lime. ” 

Soon afterwards Croker retired to his Irish 
castle, relinquishing the leadership to Charles 
Murphy, the present boss. The growing olerL 
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iiL'isa ol lliL‘ volera, huwL'VL^r, mako^ Murphy’s 
task a more difficult one than tliaL iit any af lus 
predecessors. It is doubtful if the nature of llie 
machine has changed during all the years of iLs 
history. Tweed and CroktT were only nalural 
products of the system- They typify the vulgar 
climax of organized looting. 

In 1913 the Independent Democrats, Republi- 
cans, and Progressives united in a fusion inove- 
meiit. They nominated ami, after a most spirited 
campaign, elected John Purroy Mitchel as mayor. 
He was a young man, not yet forty, had held 
important city offices, and President Wilson Inul 
appointed him Collector of the Port of New York. 
His experience, his vigor, ability, and straight- 
dealing commended him to the friends of good 
government, and they were not disappointed. 
The Mitchel regime set a new record for clean and 
efficient municipal administration. Men of high 
character and ability were enlisted in public 
service, and the Police Department, under Com- 
missioner Woods, achieved a new usefulness. The 
decent citizens, not alone in the metropolis, but 
throughout the country, believed with Theodore 
Roosevelt that Mr. Mitchel was “the best mayor 
New York ever had.” But neither the effectivt*- 
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[loss of his iLiliiiinistratioii nor the combined ef- 
forts of the friends of good government could 
save liiiii from the designs of Tammany Hall 
Avheu, in 1!)17, lie was a candidate for reelection. 
Through a tactical blimder of the Fusionists, a 
small Republican group was permitted to control 
the parly primaries and nominate a candidate 
of its own; the Socialists, greatly augmented 
by various pacifist groups, made heavy inroads 
among the foreign -born voters. And, while the 
whole power and finesse of Tammany were as- 
siduously undermining the mayor^s strength, 
ethnic, religious, partizan, and geographical preju- 
dices combined to elect the machine candidate, 
Judge Hylan, a comparatively unknown Brooklyn 
magistrate. 

How could Tammany regain its power, and that 
usually within two years, after such disclosures as 
we have sinm? The main reason is the scientific 
effienwy of the organization. The victory of Burr 
in New York in 1800 wiis the first triumph of the 
first ward machine in America, and Tammany has 
forgollen neither this victory nor the methods by 
which it was achieved. The organization which 
WJU then set in motion has simply been enlarged 
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to keep easy pace with the city’s growlh. There 
are, in fact, two organizations, Tammany Hull, 
the political machine, and Tamnianj' Society, the 
“Columbian Order” organized by Mooney, whirh 
is ruled by sachems elected by the members. 
Both organizations, however, are one in spirit. 
We need concern ourselves only with the organi- 
zation of Tammany Hall. 

The framework of Tammany Hall’s machin- 
ery has always been the general committee, still 
known, in the phraseology of Burr's day, as “the. 
Democratic-Republican General Committee,” Tt 
is a very democratic body composed of represen- 
tatives from every assembly district, apportioned 
according to the number of voters in the di.slri(‘t. 
The present apportionment is one comniillei*- 
man for every fifteen votes. This makes a com- 
mittee of over 9000, an unwieldy number. It is 
justified, however, on two very practical ground.s: 
first, that it is large enough to keep close to the 
voters; and second, that its assessment of len 
dollars a member brings in $90,000 a year to 
the war chest. This general committee holds 
stated meetings and appoints subcommittees. 
The executive committee, composed of the lead- 
ers of the assembly districts and the chairman 
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anil trwiiiurer ul the county committee, is tlie 
mil workinp body of the great coimiiiltee. It al- 
lemls to all imporLiint routine iniitters, selects Can- 
dida I es fur office, and conducts their caiiipaigiis. 
It is eiistoinary for the iiiembers of the general 
eominittee 1o ilesignate the dislrict leaders for the 
exeeiilive coniiniltee, but they are elected by their 
own districts respectively at the sinnual primary 
elections, 'Flic dislrict leailer is a very iniporlaiil 
\vhe<‘l in the machiiie. He not only leads his 
district but represt^nts it oil the executive coin- 
mil lee; and this brollierliood of leaders forms 
the potent oligarchy of Taniiiiaiiy. Its sanction 
crowns the high cliiertain, the boss, who, in turn, 
iniisl be cimslaiiLly on the alerl that his throne is 
not undermined; thal: is to say, he and his districl 
leaders inusl "'play politics ” within their own baili- 
wicks to keep tlieir heads on their own shoulders. 
After their enfranehisement in New York (1017) 
women were made eligible to the general and ex- 
ecutive committees. Thirty-seven were at once 
eleeted to llie executive conunitlee, and plans were 
made to give them oue-lialf of the represen tal ion 
on the general coininiltec. • * 

Each of the iwenly-tliree assembly districts is in 
turn divided into election districts of uboul 40U 
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voters, each with a precinct captain who is ac- 
quainted with every voter in his precinct and 
keeps track, as far as possible, of his affairs. In 
every assembly district there are headquailers 
and a club house, where the voters can go in Llie 
evening and enjoy a smoke, a bottle, and a more 
or less quiet game. 

This organization is never dormant. And this 
is the key to its vitality. There is no mystery 
about it. Tammany is as vigilant between elec- 
tions as it is on election day. It has always 
been solicitous for the pool and the humble, who 
most need and best appreciate help and atten- 
tion. Every poor immigrant is welcomed, intro- 
duced to the district headquarters, given work, or 
food, or shelter. Tammany is his practical friend; 
and in return he is merely to become naturalized 
as quickly as possible under the wardship of a 
Tammany captain and by the grace of a Tammany 
judge, and then to vote the Tammany ticket. 
The new citizen^s lessons in political science are all 
flavored with highly practical notions. 

Tammany’s machinery enables a house-to- 
house canvass to be made in one day. But this 
machinery must be oiled. There are three sources 
of the necessary lubricant: offices, jobs, the sale of 
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Javni's; thesL' uri' cle])L‘iirli‘iiL on winning LIil' ek^c- 
lioiis. From its vltv onrlirsl ilays, fruiicl ill tbo 
polls has n Tammiiiiy praulicr. As long ns 
properly iimiliricnliims wert reiiuireil, money was 
ruriiislieil for buying bouses whieh could harbor a 
whole seLtlemeul of voters. It was nut, however, 
uiilil Ihe adiiption of universal suffrage that whole- 
sale fraiuls became possible or useful; for wiih a 
limited suffrage it Avas necessary lo sway only a 
few score voles lo carry an ordinary elecLioii. 

Fernando Wood set a new pace in lliis rai*e 
for voles. It has betMi estiinaled that in lSa4 
there ''were about 40,0llff shiftless, iiupriucipleil 
persons Avho lived by llieir Avils and the labor 
of olhers. The trade of a part of these aa'us liirii- 
iiig primary elections, packing nominating cou- 
venllons, repeating, and breaking up meetings."’ 
Wood also system atiztnl naliiralizatioii. A card 
bearing the following legend was the open sesame 
to American citizenship: 

‘"‘Common Pleas: 

Please naturalize the bearer. 

N. Seagrist, Chairman.’" 

Seagrist was one of the men charged by an alder- 
manic committee ‘'with robbing the funeral pall of 
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Henry Clay wlicu his sacred person passt“»l iliruiigh 
this city.” 

When Hoffman was first electtnl mayor, over 
15,000 persons were registered who could not lie 
found at the places indicated. The uaturaliisa- 
tion machinery was then running aL higli siieed. 
Ill 1B68, from 95,000 to 30,000 foreigners were 
naturalized in New York in six weeks. Of 150,283 
votes cast in the city, 25,000 were afterwards 
shown to be fraudulent. It was about this time, 
that an official whose duty it was to swear in the 
election inspectors, not finding a Bible at hanii, 
used a volume of Ollendorf’s New Method of Tjeu.rn- 
ing to Read, Write, and Speak French. The. courts 
sustained this substitution on the ground that it 
could not possibly have vitiated the election! 

A new federal naturalization law and rigid elec- 
tion laws have made wholesale frauds impu.s,sible; 
and the genius of Tammany is now alleini)i.iiig 
to adjust itself to the new immigration, the new 
political spirit, imd the new coinmuiml vigilance. 
Its pow'er is believed by some optimistic ol)server,s 
to be waning. But the evidences are not wanting 
that its vitality and internal discipline arc still 
persistent. 



CHAPTER VI 


LESSER OLIOAIK'UIES 

New York City is nol uniciiir in its expiTienci'' 
with iJoliticiil bossflom. Noarly I'verj" Aiuevicaii 
c*ily, ill a greaUT or less degree, for longer or 
sliorler juTiocls, has been doniinaled by oligarehies. 

Around Pliilailelpliiii, Ainerican sentiment lias 
woven the memories ol great events. It still 
remains, ol all onr large cities, the most “‘Ameri- 
can. ” Tt has fewer aliens than any oLher, a larger 
Iiereentage of home owners, a larger number of 
small Iradespeople and skilled artisans — the soil 
of population ivliidi democracy exalts, anil who 
ill turn are presumed to be the bulwark of de- 
mocracy. These good citizens, busied with the 
anxieties and excitements oE their private con- 
cerns, discovered, in the decade following the 
Civil War, that their city had slipped unawares 
into the control of a comiiaet oligarchy, the no- 
torious Gas Ring. 
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The city government at this Lime was eoiuposnil 
of Ihirty-two independent boards ami ili‘i)arl- 
ments, responsible to the council buL re,si)uusilde 
to the council in name only and ibrougli llie me- 
dium of a council committee. The counliiialitig 
force, the political gravitation which iuiiielleil al! 
these diverse boards and council commillees lo 
act in unison, was the Gas Department. This de- 
partment was controlled by a few tlesigniiig and 
capable individuals under the capUiiiicy of Jain4\s 
McManes. They had reduced to political servitude 
all the employees of the deparimcul, numbering 
about two thousand. Then they had extended 
their sway over other city departments, especially 
the police department. Through the connivance 
of the police and control over the registration of 
voters, they soon dominated the primaries and 
the nominating conventions. They carried ihc 
banner of the Republican party, the dominant 
party in Philadelphia and in the Slate, under 
which they more easily controlled elections, for 
the people voted “regular.” Then every one of 
the city’s servants was made to pay to the Gas 
Ring money as well as obeisance. Tradesiieople 
who sold supplies to the city, contractors who 
did its work, saloon-keepers and dive-owners wlio 
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wanli'il prolectioii — nil jKiiiL The city’s debt iu- 
ireaseJ iit the rate uf $S, 000, 000 a year, without 
visible evidence of the application of money to the 
city’s growing needs. 

In 18R3 the citizens finally aroused themselves 
and jieliLioiied the le^islalure for a new charter. 
They confessiMl: ‘''Pliihidelphia is now reco»[nized 
as the worst leaved and worst eleaneil city in the 
civilizeil world. The water supply is so bad ihal. 
durin/^ nniiiy Aveeks of llie last winter it was not 
only distasLefiil and umvliolesoiiie for drinking, 
but offensive for bathing purposes. The effort to 
clean the streets was abainloneil for months and no 
attempt was made to that eiirl until some public- 
spirit tnl citizens, at their own exj^ense, cleaned 
a number of the principal thoroughfares. . . . 
The jdiysical condition of the sewers” is ‘Mau- 
gerous to the health and most offensh-e to the 
comfort of our people. Public work has been 
done so badly that .slruolimvs haA^e to be renewed 
almost as soon ns finished. Others have been in 
part constructed at enormous expense and then 
permitted to fall to decay Avithout completion. ” 
This is a graphic and faithful description of the. 
result AAdnch folloAA's government of the Ring, for 
the Ring, Avilh the people’s money. 
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The legiislature in 1885 granLed Philadelphia a 
new charter, called the Bullitt Law, wliiuli went 
into effect in 1887 , and which greatly isiiiiplified 
the structure of the government and centered re- 
sponsibility in the mayor. It was then necessary 
for the Ring to control primaries and win elee- 
lions in order to keep the city within its clule.lies. 
So began in Philadelphia the practice of fraudulent 
registering and voting on a scale that has proli- 
ably never been equaled elsewhere in America, 
Names taken from tombstones in the cemeteries 
and from the register of births found their way to 
the polling registers. Dogs, cats, horses, anything 
living or dead, with a name, served the purpose. 

The exposure of these frauds was undertaken in 
1900 by the Municipal League, In two wards, 
where the population had decreased one per cent 
in ten years ( 1890 — 1900 ), it was found that the 
registered voters had increased one hundred per 
cent. From one house sixty-two voters were 
registered, of sundry occupations as follows: "'Pro- 
fessors, bricklayers, gentlemen, moulders, cash- 
iers, barbers, ministers, bakers, doctors, drivers, 
bartenders, plumbers, clerks, cooks, merchants, 
stevedores, bookkeepers, waiters, florists, boiler- 
makers, salesmen, soldiers, electricians, printers. 
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lii)i)k agoiiLs, inid rosliiiininl keepers.’’ Oni^ liiiu- 
ilrod iind twenly-two voters, according to tlic 
register, lived iit lUioLher house, including nine 
agents, nine niacliiiiisls, nine genLleiiieii, nine 
^vaiters, nine salesmen, four barbers, four bakers, 
fourteen clerks, three laborers, Lwo bartenders, a 
milkman, an optician, a piano-mover, a window- 
cleaner, a nurse, and so on. 

On Ihe day before lli<' election the Municipal 
League sent registered letters to all the registered 
voters of certain precincls. Sixt3"-three per eenl 
were returned, marked l),v the postman, “not 
at,” “deceased,” “removed,” “not known.” Of 
forty-four letters addressed to names registered 
from one fonr-stoiy house, eighteen were returned. 
From anolher house, supposed to he shelieriug 
fortj'-eight voters, forty-one were returned; from 
aindluT, to whieli sixty-two were sent, sixty-one 
came Iwick. The league reported that “two 
hundred and lifly-lwo votes were returned in 
a division that had less than one lumdrod legal 
voters within its boundaries.” Repeating and 
balloUbox stuffing were commuu. Election officers 
would place fifty or more ballots in the box before 
the polls oi)ened or would hand out a handful 
of ballots to the rt'cogiiized rei)caters. 
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The high-water mark of boss rule was reaeluni 
under Mayor Ashbridge, “Stars-and-Stripes Sam,” 
who had been elected in 1890. The moileraiion 
of Martin, who had succeeded McManes as boss, 
was cast aside; the luaj'or was hiinself a iiieiiil)er 
of the Bing. When Ashbridge retired, the Mu- 
nicipal League reported: “The four years of the 
Ashbridge administration have passcil into history 
leaving behind them a scar on the fame and 
reputation of our city which will be a long time 
healing. Never before, and let us hope never 
again, will there be such brazen tlefiance of public 
Opinion, such flagrant disrcgar<l of public interest, 
such abuse of power and responsibility for pri- 
vate ends." 

Since that time the fortunes of the Fliiladel])hia 
Ring have fluctuated. Its hold upon the city, 
however, is not broken, but is still strong enough 
to justify Owen Wister’s observation: “Not a 
Dickens, only a Zola, would have the face (and 
the stomach) to teU the whole truth about 
Philadelphia. ” 


St. Louis was one of the fii'st cities of America 
to possess the much-coveted home rule. The 
Missouri State Constitution of 1876 granted the 
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rily llu' pDWLM’ Li) fraint' its own cliiirtL% iiiiiIlt 
CL'rtaiii liiniLuliDiis. Tlu' iu‘w eluirttn' providefl for 
a mayor I'lccloil for four yoars with Iho power of 
appuiiiliii^ CLTliiin hetul.s of ileparLinenls; others, 
however, wore to be elecletl tlireclly by Ihe pwple, 
It proviileil for a Municiiial Assembly composeil 
of Lwohinises; ihe Council, with Ihirleeii members, 
eloeloil at largo for four years, and Ihe House of 
Delegates, wilh twenl.y-eight members, 4ine from 
L acli ward, elect ed for two years. These two houses 
were given cnordiiiaLe powers; one was iiresiimej 
to bo a check on the other. The Assonil)ly fixed 
tlu’i tax rate, granted franchises, and passed upon 
all public* improvements. The Police Department 
was, however, uucUt Llin eoutrnl of the mayor 
and four com missi oners, the latter appointed by 
tlie flovernor. The city was usually Ilc'i)ubliean 
by about 8000 majority; the State was safely 
DeiiiocTatie. The city, until a few years ago, hail 
few tc'uenumls and a small floating population. 

Oulwardly, all seemed well with the city until 
1001, when the inside workings of its govorii- 
inent were revealed to the public gaze through 
the vengeance of a disapi^ointed fraiichisc‘-seeker. 
Tlu' Suburban Railway Company sought an e.x- 
t elision of its francluse.s. It had approached the 
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man known a.s tli? tlispL^nsur uf such faviir.s. Inil, 
thinking his price (I|tl4o,000) Loo high, hail sought 
to deal directly with the Municijial Asscinhly. 
The price agreed upon for the House of Delegates 
was $75,000; for the Council, $60,000. These 
sums were placed in safety vaults controlleil by 
u dual lock. Tlie representative of the Com]>aiiy 
held one of the keys; the reprc.sentalive of 1hi‘ 
Assembl}^ the other; so that neither i)arly couhl 
take the money without the presence of both. Tin, 
Assembly duly granted the franchises; hut i)rop- 
erty owners along the line of the proposed i>x- 
tension secured an injunction, which delayed the 
]}roceedings until the term of the venal House uf 
Delegates had expired. The Assemblymen, hav- 
ing delivered the goods, demanded their pay. The 
Company, held up hy the courts, refused. IMut- 
teiings of the disappointed conspirators rcacluxl 
the ear of an enterprising newspaper reporter. 
Thereby the Circuit Attorney, Joseph TV. Folk, 
struck the trail of the gang. Both the president 
of the railway company and the "agent” of the 
rogues of the Assembly turned state’s evidence; 
the safe-deposit boxes were opened, disclosing the 
packages containing one hundred and thirty-five 
$1000 bills. 
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This exposure led to others — the “Cenirol 
Traction Conspiracy,” the “ Lighting Deal,” the 
“Garbage Deal.” In the cleaning-iip process, 
thirty-nine persons were indicted, twenty-four for 
bribery and fifteen for perjury. 

The evidence which Folk presented in the pros- 
ecution of these scoundrels merely confirmed 
what had long been an unsavory rumor: that 
franchises and contracts were bought and sold 
like merchandise; that the buyers were men of 
eminence in the city’s business affairs; and that 
the sellers were the people’s representatives in 
the Assembly. The Grand Jury reported: “Our 
investigation, covering more or less fully a period 
of ten years shows that, with few exceptions, 
no ordinance has been passed wherein valuable 
privileges or franchises are granted until those 
interested have paid the legislators the money 
demanded for action in the particular case. . . . 
So long has this practice existed that such mem- 
bers have come to regard the receipt of money 
for action on pending measures as a legitimate 
perquisite of a legislator.” 

These legislators, it appeared from the testi- 
mony, had formed a water-tight ring or “ combine” 
in 1899, for the pui^ose of systematizing this 
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traffic- A regular scale of prices was adoptinl : so 
much for an excavation, so much per foot for a 
railway switch, so much for a street pavement, so 
much for a grain elevator. Edward R. Butler 
was the master under whose commands for many 
years this trafficking was reduced to systematic 
perfection. He had come to St. Louis when a 
young man, had opened a blacksmith shop, had 
built up a good trade in horseshoeing, and also a 
pliant political following in his ward. His attempt 
to defeat the home rule charter in 1876 had given 
him wider prominence, and he soon became the 
boss of the Democratic machine. His energy, 
shrewdness, liberality, and capacity for friend- 
ship gave him sway over both Republican and 
Democratic votes in certain portions of the city. 
A prominent St. Louis attorney says that for 
over twenty years “he named candidates on both 
tickets, fixed, collected, and disbursed campaign 
assessments, determined the results in elections, 
and in fine, practically controlled the public affairs 
□f St. Louis.” He was the agent usually sought 
by franchise-seekers, and he said that had the 
Suburban Company dealt with him instead of with 
the members of the Assembly, they might have 
avoided exposure. He was indicted four times in 
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the upheaval, twice fur attempting to bribe the 
Board of Health in the garbage deal — he was 
a stockholder in the company seeking the con- 
tract — and twice for bribery in the lighting 
contract. 

Cincinnati inherited from the Civil War the do- 
mestic excitements and political antagonisms of a 
border city. Its large German population gave it 
a conservative political demeanor, slow to accept 
changes, loyal to the Republican party as it was 
to the Union. This reduced partizan opposition 
to a docile minority, willing to dicker for public 
spoils with the intrenched majority. 

George B. Cox was for thirty years the boss of 
this city. Events had prepared the way for him. 
Following closely upon the war, Tom Campbell, 
a crafty criminal lawyer, was the local leader of the 
Republicans, and John R. McLean, owner of the 
Cincinnati JSnguirCT', a very rich man, of the Demo- 
crats. These two men were cronies: they bar- 
tered the votes of their followers. For some years 
crime ran its repulsive course: brawlers, thieves, 
cut-throats escaped conviction through the de- 
fensive influence of the lawyer-boss. In 1880, 
Cox, who had served an apprenticeship in his 
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brother-in-law’s gambling house, was elected to 
the city council. Thence he was promoted to the 
decennial board of equalization which appraised 
all real estate every ten years. There followed a 
great decrease in the valuation of some of the 
choicest holdings in the city. In 18S4 there were 
riots in Cincinnati. After the acquittal of two 
brutes who had murdered a man for a trifling sum 
of money, exasperated citizens burned the crimi- 
nal court house. The barter in justice stopped, 
but the barter in offices and in votes continued. 
The Blaine campaign then in progress was in 
great danger. Cox, already a master of the politi- 
cal game, promised the Republican leaders that 
if they would give him a campaign fund he would 
turn in a Republican majority from Cincinnati, 
He did; and for many years thereafter the returns 
from Hamilton County, in which Cincinnati is 
situated, brought cheer to Republican State head- 
quarters on election night. 

Cox was an unostentatious, silent man, giving 
one the impression of sullenness, and almost en- 
tirely lacking in those qualities of comradeship 
which one usually seeks in the '*Boss” type. 
From a barren little room over the Mecca 
saloon, with the help of a telephone, he managed 
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his machine. He never obtruded himself upon 
the public. He always remained in the back- 
ground. Nor did he ever take vast sums. Moder- 
ation was the rule of his loot. 

By 1D05 a movement set in to rid the city of 
machine rule. Cox saw this movement growing 
ill strength. So he imported boatloads of floaters 
I'rum Kentucky. These floaters registered “from 
dives, and lioggeries, from coal bins and water 
closi‘Ls; no space was too small to harbor a man.’* 
For once he threw prudence to the winds. Ex- 
jiosiire followed; over 2800 illegal voters were 
found. The newspapers, so long docile, now pro- 
\dded the necessary publicity, A little paper, the 
(U'fizc7}\H Bulletin, which had started as a handbill 
of reform, when all the dailies seemed closed to 
llie facts, now grew into a sturdy weekly. And, 
Lo add the capstone to Cox*s undoing, William H. 
Taft, the most distinguished son of Cincinnati, 
then Secretary of War in President Roosevelt’s 
cabinet, in a campaign speech in Akron, Ohio, 
advised the Republicans to repudiate him. This 
(^unfounded the “regulars,” and Cox was partially 
beaten. The reformers elected their candidate 
for mayor, but the boss retained his hold on the 
(‘ounty and the city council. And, in spite of all 
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that was done, Cox remained an influence in 
politics until his death. May 20, 1916, 

San Francisco has had a varied and impressive 
political experience. The first legislature of Cali- 
fornia incorporated the mining town into the city 
of San Francisco, April 15, 1860. Its government 
from the outset was corrupt and inefficient. Law- 
lessness culminated in the murder of the editor 
of the Bulletin^ J. King of William, on May 14, 
1856, and a vigilance committee was organized 
to clean up the city, and watch the ballot-box 
on election day. 

Soon the legislature was petitioned to change 
the charter. The petition recites: “Without a 
change in the city government which shall diminish 
the weight of taxation, the city will neither be able 
to discharge the interest on debts already con- 
tracted, nor to meet the demands for current 
disbursements. . . . The present condition of 
the streets and public improvements of the city 
abundantly attest the total inefficiency of the 
present system.” 

The legislature passed the “Consolidation Act,” 
and from 1856 to 1900 county and city were gov- 
erned as a political unit. At first the hopes for 
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linin' 1‘riiffiil i'ovmiiniMil si'i'mi'd lo bo fulfilled. 
Bui all oiifoiiniKiuK .symploiu.s soon vanislu'd. 
I’arlizan ndo followed, onoimragod by the tink- 
ering i>r llir legislalure, wliieli imposed on tbe 
cliarier layer uiion layer of amendments, dic- 
ta led by parlizaii erafl, not by local needs. The 
adminis Ira live deparlmenis were managed by 
Boards of Coiiiiui.ssioners, under the dictation of 
“Blinil Boss Buekley,” who governed his king- 
dom fur many years w'ith the despotic benevo- 
lenee eharaclerislie of his kind. The citizens saw 
their money siiuainlered and th eir public improve- 
menls lagging. It took twenty-five years to 
eomplete the C’ily Hall, at a co.st of $5,500,000. 
An official of ihe Citizens* Non-partizan party, in 
ia05, said: "There is no city in the Union with 
a ipiarLer of a million piH)ple, winch would not be 
the better for a little judicious hanging.” 

The repeated attempts made by citizens of San 
Fi'uncisco to gel a new charter finally succeeded, 
and in 1900 the city hopefully entered a new epoch 
under a charter of it.s own making which contained 
several radical changes. Executive responsibility 
was centered in the mayor, fortified by a compre- 
lu‘n.sive civil service, llie foundations were laid 
for municipal ownership of public utilities, anil 
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the initiative and referendum were adopted for 
all public franchises. The legislative power was 
vested in a board of eighteen supervisors elected 
at large. 

No other American city so dramatically rep- 
resents the futility of basing political optimism 
on a mere plan. It was only a step from the 
mediocrity enthroned by the first election under 
the new charter to the gross inefficiency and cor- 
ruption of a new ring, under a new boss. A 
Grand Jury (called the “Andrews Jury*’) made 
a report indicating that the administration was 
trafficking in favors sold to gamblers, prize-fighters, 
criminals, and the whole gamut of the underworld; 
that illegal profits were being reaped from illegal 
contracts, and that every branch of the executive 
department was honeycombed with corruption. 
The Grand Jury believed and said all this, but it 
lacked the legal proof upon which Mayor Schmitz 
and his accomplices could be indicted. In spite 
of this report, Schmitz was reflected in 1905 as 
the candidate of the Labor-Union party. 

Now graft in San Francisco became simply 
universal. George Eennan, summarizing the 
practices of the looters, says they ^‘took toll 
everywhere from everybody and in almost every 
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iiuairiuable way: thL*y wrat into piirLaiTiiliip with 
ilishoiu'sl coutruflors; sold privileges and permits 
to business men: extorted money from restaurants 
and saloons; levied assesstneiiLs on municipal 
employees; shared llie jirofiLs o{ houses of pros- 
tiLuLiuu; foreed beer, whiskey, champagne, and 
cigars on resLauruiils and saloons on commission; 
bhiekiuailed gamblers, jjool-sellors, and promoters 
of prize-lights; sohl franchises to wealthy cor- 
porations; created such luiiuicipal bureaus as the 
commissary depart ment. aiul the city commercial 
company in order to make robbery of the city 
im>re easy; leased rooms and buildings for muni- 
cipal ofHees at exorbilaiil rates, and compelled the 
lessees to share profits; held up milkmen, kite- 
advertisers, junk-dealers, and even street-sweepers; 
and look bribes fr«)m (‘verybody who wanted an 
illegal privilege aiul was willing to pay for it. 
The motto of the adininistrution seemed to be 
*Kn(’Ourag<‘ dishonesty, and then let no disboncst 
dollar escape.’” 

The machinery through which this was effected 
was simple; llic mayor had vast appointing powers 
and by this imwis diri*clly controlletl all the city 
departments. Hut the mayor was only an automa- 
ton. Back of him was Abe Ilucf, the Boss, an 
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unscrupulous lawyer who had wormed his way 
into the labor party, and manipulated the ''learU 
ers” like puppets, Ruef's game also was elciiieii- 
lary. He sold bis omnipotence for cash, either 
under the respectable cloak of “retainer” or 
under the more common device of commissions 
and dividends, so that thugs retained him for 
their freedom, contractors for the favors they ex- 
pected, and public service corporations for their 
franchises. 

Finally, through the persistence of a few private 
citizens, a Grand Jury was summoned. Under 
the foremanship of B. P. Oliver it made a 
thorough investigation. Francis J. Heney was 
employed as special prosecutor and William J. 
Burns as detective. Heney and Burns formed an 
aggressive team. The Ring proved as vulnerable 
as it was rotten. Over three hundred indictments 
were returned, involving persons in every walk of 
life. Ruef was sentenced to fourteen years in 
the penitentiary. Schmitz was freed on a techni- 
cality, after being found guilty and sentenced to 
five years. Most of the other indictments were 
not tried, the prosecutor’s attention having been 
diverted to the trail of the franchise-seekers, who 
have thus far eluded conviction. 
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MiniieapDlis, a city blwidiiig New England tra- 
ditions with Scandinavian thrift, illustrates, in 
its exi^erionces with “Doc” Ames, the maneuvers 
of the peripatetic boss. Ames was four times 
mayor of the city, but never his own successor. 
Each suceeeding experience v/ith him grew more 
lurid of indecency, iiulil his third term was crystal- 
lized in IVIiiiiieapDlis tradition as “the notorious 
Ames administration." Domestic scandal made 
him a social outcast, political corruption a by- 
word, and Ames disappeareil from public view for 
ten years. 

In 11)00 a new primary law i)rovided the oppor- 
tunity to return him to power for the fourth time. 
^Vmes, who had been a Democrat, now found it 
convenient to become a Republican. The new law, 
like most of the early primary laws, permitted 
members of one party to vole in the primaries of 
the other party. So Ames’s following, estimated 
at about fifteen hundred, voted in the Republican 
primaries, and he became a regular candidate of 
that parly in a presidential year, when citizens 
felt the special urge to vote for the party. 

Ames was the tyjie of boss with whom discipline 
is secondary to personal aggrandizement. He had 
a passion for popularity; was imposing of pres- 
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euce; possessed considerable professional skill; 
and played constantly for the support of the poor. 
The attacks upon him he turned into politirul 
capital by saying that he was made a victim by 
the rich because he championed the poor. Sus- 
ceptible to flattery and fond of display, he lackeil 
the power to command. He had followers, not 
henchmen. His following was composed of the 
lowly, who were duped by his phrases, and of 
criminals, who knew his bent; and they followed 
him into any party whither he found it convenient 
to go, Ilepublican, Democratic, or Populist. 

The charter of Minneapolis gave the mayor 
considerable appointing power. He was virtually 
the dictator of the Police Department. This was 
the great opportunity of Ames and his floating 
vote. His own brother, a weak individual with a 
dubious record, was made Chief of Police. Within 
a few weeks about one-half of the police force was 
discharged, and the places filled with men who 
could be trusted by the gang. The number of 
detectives was increased and an ex-gambler placed 
at their head, A medical student from Ameses 
office was commissioned a special policeman to 
gather loot from the women of the street. 

Through a telepathy of their own, the criminal 
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L'hiascs a.11 over the country soon learned of the 
I'avorable conditions in Minneapolis, under which 
every form of gambling and low vice flourished; 
and burglars, pickpockets, safe-blowers, and har- 
lots made their way Lhithcr. Mr. W. A. Frisbie, the 
cilitor of a leading Minneapolis paper, described 
Lhe situation in the following words; “It is no 
exaggeration to say that in this period fully 99 % 
of the police department’s efficiency was devoted 
to the devising and enforcing of blackmail. Ordi- 
nary patrolmen on beats feared to arrest known 
criminals for fear the prisoners would prove to be 
"protected/ . . . The horde of detective favorites 
hang lazily about police headquarters, waiting for 
some citizen to make complaint of property 
stolen, only that they might enforce additional 
blackmail against the thief, or possibly secure 
the booty for themselves. One detective is now 
[1903] serving time in the state prison for retaining 
a stolen diamond pin.” 

The mayor thought he had a machine for grind- 
ing blackmail from every criminal operation in his 
city, but he had only a gang, without discipline 
or coordinating power, and weakened by jealousy 
and suspicion. The wonder is that it lasted fifteen 
months. Then came the “April Grand Jury,” 
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under the foretnanship of a courageous and re- 
sourceful business man. The regime of criminals 
crumbled; forty-nine indiclments,involving twelve 
persons^ were returned. 

The Grand Jury, however, at first stood alone 
in its investigations. The crowd of politicians 
and vultures were against it, and no appropriations 
were granted for getting evidence. So its mem- 
bers paid expenses out of their own pockets, and 
its foreman himself interviewed prisoners and dis- 
covered the trail that led to the Ring’s undoing. 
Ames’s brother was convicted on second trial and 
sentenced to six and a half years in the peni- 
tentiary, while two of his accomplices received 
shorter terms. Mayor Ames, under indictment 
and heavy bonds, fled to Indiana, 

The President of the City Council, a business man 
of education, tact, and sincerity, became mayor, 
for an interim of four months; enough time, as it 
proved, for him to return the city to its normal 
political life. 

These examples are sufficient to illustrate the 
organization and working of the municipal ma- 
chine. It must not be imagined by the reader 
that these cities alone, and a few others made 
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‘iulurious by llu* iuaj(u.Kine muck-rakers, are the 
only Ainmciin cities lliaL have developed oli- 
jyarehies. In truth, not ii single American city, great 
or small, has entirely escaped, for a greater or 
lesser period, the sway of a coterie of politicians. 
It has not always been a corrupt sway; but it has 
rarely, if ever, given efficient administration. 

Happily there are not wanting signs that the 
general conditions which have fostered the Ring 
are disappearing. The period of reform set in 
about IS.OO, when peu])le began to be interested 
in the sLiuly of imiiiieipul government. It was 
not long afterwards that the first authoritative 
books on the subject appeared. Then colleges 
began to give courses in municipal government; 
i^litors began to realize the public’s concern in 
local questions and to discuss neighborhood poli- 
tics as well as national politics. By 1900 a new 
era broke — the era of the Grand Jury. Nothing 
so hopeful in local politics had occurred in our 
history as the disclosures which followed. They 
provoked the residuum of conscience in the citi- 
zenry and the determination that honesty should 
rule in public business and politics as well as 
in private transactions. The Grand Jury inqui- 
sitions, however, demonstrated clearly that the 
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criminal law was no remedy for municipal inis' 
rule. The great majority of floaters and illegal 
voters who were indicted never faced a trial jury. 
The results of the prosecutions lor bribery aiiil 
grosser political crimes were scarcely more encour- 
aging. It is true that one Abe Ruef in a California 
penitentiary is worth untold sermons, editorials, 
and platform admonitions, and serves as a potent 
warning to all public malefactors. Yet the ex- 
ample is soon forgotten; and the people return 
to their former political habits. 

But out of this decade of gang-hunting and its 
impressive experiences with the shortcomings of 
our criminal laws came the new municipal era 
which we have now fully entered, the era of enlight- 
ened administration. This new era calls for a 
reconstruction of the city government. Its princi- 
pal feature is the rapid spread of the Galveston or 
Commission form of government and of its modi- 
fication, the City Manager plan, the aim of which 
is to centralize governmental authority and to 
entice able men into municipal office. And there 
are many other manifestations of the new civic 
spirit. The mesmeric influence of national party 
names in civic politics is waning; the rise of home 
rule for the city is severing the unholy alliance 
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bL^lween llio legialaturL' unci the local Ring; the 
l)o\VL'r to grant fraiiclii^cii is being taken away 
from legislative bodies and placed directly with 
Llie people; iioiiiiuations arc passing out of the 
liiinds of cliques and are being made the gift 
of Ibe voters through petitions and primaries; 
efficient reforms in the taxing and budgetary 
iiiiicliiiUTy have been instituted, and the develop- 
iiieiiL of llu' merit system in the civil service is 
creating a elass of iiiunicipal experts beyond the 
reach of political gangsters. 

There have sprung up all sorts of collateral 
organizations to help the officials: societies lor 
municipal research, municipal reference libraries, 
citizens’ unions, municipal leagues, and municipal 
jjiirLies. These are further supplemented by 
organizations which indirectly add to the momen- 
Liiin of practical, enlightened municipal sentiment: 
boards of commerce, associations of business and 
professional men of every variety, women’s clubs, 
men’s clubs, children’s clubs, recreation clubs, 
social clubs, every one with its own peculiar vigi- 
lance upon some comer of the city’s affairs. So 
every important city is guarded by a network of 
voluntary organizations. 

All these changes in city government, in inunici- 
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pal laws and political niecliauisms^ and in the 
people^s attitude toward their cities, have tended 
to dignify municipal service. The city job hits 
been lifted to a higher plane. Lord Rosebery, 
the brilliant chairman of the first London County 
Council, the governing body of the world’s largest 
city, said many years ago: “I wish that my voice 
could extend to every municipality in the king- 
dom, and impress upon every man, however high 
his position, however great his wealth, however 
consummate his talents may be, the importance 
and nobility of municipal work.” It is such a 
spirit as this that has made the government of 
Glasgow a model of democratic efficiency; and it 
is the beginnings of this spirit that the municipal 
historian finds developing in the last twenty years 
of American life. It is indeed difficult to see how 
oiu: cities can slip back again into the clutches of 
bosses and rings and repeat the shameful history 
of the last decades of the nineteenth century. 



CHAPTER Vn 


LEGIWLATrVK OMNIPOTENCE 

The AiiiLTicuii poopk', when they wrote their 
fii\sL state euustiLii lions, were filieil with a xirofoiind 
ilislrust of executive luithovily, live offspring of 
their experience with the arbitrary King George. 
S[) ihey saw to it that the executive authority in 
llieir own government was recliieeil to its lowest 
tii'ins, ami that the legislative authovitj", which 
was presumed to represent the people, was exalted 
to legal oiiiuipoleiice. In the original Slates, the 
legislalure appointed many of the judicial and ad- 
ministrative officers; it was above the executive 
veto; it had political supremacy; it determined 
the form of local goveniinenls and divided the 
Stale into election ijrecincts; it ax)poinLecl the 
delegates to the Conlineiital Congress, towards 
which it disidayed the attitude of a sovereign, IL 
was altogether the ino.sL iim)ortaiit arm of the 
slate goveniineiiL; in fact it virtually was the 
s I al e go vernmen t . 
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The Federal CDUstitution created a gi>vernmcut 
of specified powers, reserving to the States all au- 
thority not expressly given to the central govern- 
ment. Congress can legislate only on sub j eels 
permitted by the Constitution; on the other lianil, 
a state legislature can legislate on any subjecl 
not expressly forbidden. The state legislature pos- 
sesses authority over a far wider range of subjecls 
than Congress — subjects, moreover, which press 
much nearer to the daily activities of the citizens, 
such as the wide realm of private law, persoinil 
relations, local government, and property. 

In the earlier days, men of first-class ability, 
such as Alexander Hamilton, Samuel Adams, and 
James Madison, did not disdain memberslii ]3 in 
the state legislatures. But Lhe development of 
party spirit and machine politics brought with it 
a great change. Then came the legislative caucus; 
and party politics soon reigned in every capital. 
As the legislature was ruled by the majority, the 
dominant party .elected presiding officers, desig- 
nated committees, appointed subordinates, aiul 
controlled lawmaking. The party was Lhereffirt* 
in a position to pay its political debts and bestow 
upon its supporters valuable Eavors, Further, as 
the legislature apportioned the various electoral 
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ilislricLs, llu' di)uiiiiaiil parly uuulil, hy mraiis of 
llio ^mynuinilLT, riilrriicli ilself rvrri in unfriendly 
lucalilirs. Ami, lo crown \\s political power, iL 
eircleil Uniled ShiLca SimuiIoi-h. HuL, us the 
jiDwer of llie purly increased, nul'orliiiiaLely tlu; 
personnel of llie le^’isliiliire delerini’iiled. Able 
men, us a rule, sliuniietl ii serviee tlial nut only 
look I hem I'roiii llieir ])rivale uffairs for a number 
of mimllis, but also involved llieiu in ])arhVaLii ri- 
valries ami Irickeries. Gradually the people came 
lo lose confidence in llielef,dslativebody and lo put 
llieir I nisi more in llie Executive or else reserved 
^overnmenlal powers lo Ihemselves. Il was aboiil 
WA5 I lull llie deeline of the legislature’s powers 
sel ill, when new stale cons til ii Lions began lo 
clip ils jireroga lives, oiii' after aiioLlier. 

The bulky const i till ions ninv adopted by most 
of the Slates are elixpieiiL testimony to the com- 
jilele collapse of the legislature as an adminis- 
trative l)ody and to the people’s general ilistrust 
of t heir elioseu representatives. The initiative, ref- 
erendum, recall, and the withlioldiiig of important 
sulijects from llie legislalure’s power, are among 
the devices intended lo free the people from the 
machinal ions of their wilful representatives. 

Now, most of the evils which these heroic meas- 
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ures havts iiuuglit tu remetly cun be Lruccil »lirccll>' 
lo the parlizaii ownership of the stale iegislalure. 
The boss controlling the members of the legis- 
lature could not only dole out his favors Lo the 
privilege seekers; he could assuage, the greed of 
the municipal ring; and could, to a lesser degree*, 
command federal patronage by an entente cordialv 
with congressmen and senators; and through his 
power in presidential conventions and elections 
he had a direct connection with the presidential 
office itself. 

It was in the days before the legislature was 
prohibited from granting, by special act., franchises 
and charters, when banks, turnpike companies, 
railroads, and all sorts of corporations came asking 
for charters, that the figure of the lobbyist first 
appeared. He acted as a middleman between 
the seeker and the giver. The preeminent figure 
of this type in state and legislative politics for 
several decades preceding the Civil War was 
Thurlow Weed of New York. As an iufluencer 
of legislatures, he stands easily first in ability and 
achievement. His great personal attractions won 
him willing followers whom he knew how to use. 
He was party manager, as well as lobbyist and boss 
In s. real sense long before that term was coined. 
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His L‘ii[)iU'ily lor puliLies iiinomilcil to j'eiiiiis. 
Ill- lle^’^‘r sou^liL iiiBcr; ami liis memory liiis 
been left singularly free from luinl. He became 
llie eililur of the Albany Journal and made iL 
tlie leading "Whig “iip-slale” paper. His friend 
Seward, whom he hail lifLed into the Governor's 
chair, passed on to the ITiiited Slates Senate; and 
when Horace Greeley Avilh ihe New York Trib- 
une joined their forces, Ihis potent triumvirale 
ruleil ihe Empire State, (ireeley was its spokes- 
man, ScAvard its leader, but AYeed w'as ils designer. 
I^Voiii his room No. 11 in the old Astor House, 
he beckoned to force.s that made or unmade 
presidents, governors, ambn.ssadors, congressinen, 
judges, and legislators. 

Wil-h the tremendous increase of business after 
the CiA’il War, New York City became the central 
office of the nation’s business, and many of the 
interests centcrwi there found it wise to have per- 
manent representatives at Albany to scrutinize 
every bill that even rcmotolj' touched their wel- 
fare, to promote legislation that Avas frankly in 
their favor, and to prevent “strikes” — the bills 
designed for blackmail. After a time, howeA'er, 
the number of “strikes” decreased, as well as the 
nAiinber of lobbyists attending the session. The 
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corporate interests had learned efficiency. Iiislcail 
of dealing with legislators individually, they ar- 
ranged with the boss the price of peace or of 
desirable legislation. The boss transmitted his 
wishes to his puppets. Tliis form of govemmeiil 
depends upon a machine that controls the legis- 
lature. In New York both parties were moved 
by machines. “Tom” Platt was the “easy boss” 
of the Republicans; and Tammany and its 
“up-state” affiliations controlled the Democrats. 
“Right here,” says Platt in his Autobiography 
(1010), “it may be appropriate to say tlial I have 
had more or less to do with the organization of 
the New York legislature since 1873.” He had. 
For forty years he practically named the Speaker 
and committees when his party won, aiiil he 
named the price when his party lost. /V.11 that 
an “interest” had to do, under the new plan, was 
to “see the boss,” and the powers of govcrnmciil 
were delivered into its lap. 

Some of this legislative bargaining was revealed 
in the insurance investigation of 1905, conducted 
by the Armstrong Committee with Charles E. 
Hughes as counsel. Officers of the New York Life 
Insurance Company testified that their company 
had given $50,000 to the Republican campaign of 
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1904. An ileiii uf $2M,000, imiucL^iiLly chargLMl Lo 
“TIdiiil' officL' anni'x ac-coiint/’ wa^s traci'd to llio 
hands of a noturioiis lobbyist at xVlbany, Thrcu 
insurance CDiiipanies liad paid regularly $50,000 
each to the Republican campaign fund. Boss Platt 
himself was compelled relucLantly lo relate how ho 
had for fill ecu years recLMved ten one thousand 
dollar bundles of greenbacks from the Equitable 
Life as “ roiisideration” for party goods delivered. 
John A. McCall, President of the New A^ork Life, 
said: “‘I doii’l care about the Republican side of 
it or the Democratic side of it. It doesn’t count at 
all with me. What is best, for the New Y'ork Life 
moves and actuatc.s me. " 

In another investigation Mr. H. O. Havenieyer 
of the Sugar Trust said: “We have large interesls 
in this State; we need police protection and fire 
protection; we need everything that the city fur- 
nishes and gives, and we liave to support these 
things. Every individual and corporation and firm 
— trust or whatever you call it — does these things 
iind we do them.” No distinction is made, then, 
between the government that ought to furnish this 
“protection” and the machine that sells it! 

No episode in recent political history shows 
better the relations of the legislature to the po- 
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liLical machine ami the great i^ovver of iiivihilih' 
guvernment than the impeachment anil reiimviil 
of Governor William Sulzcr in ll)l.'3, Siilzer hail 
been four times elected to the legislature. He 
served os Speaker in 18P3. He was sent to Con- 
gress by an East Side district in New York City 
in 1895 and served continuously until his noiii- 
iuation for Governor of New York in li)14. All 
these years he was known us a Tammany man. 
During his campaign for Governor he made 
many promises for reform, and after his election 
he issued a bombastic declaration of independ- 
ence. His words were discoimtcd in the light 
of his previous record. Immediately after hi.s 
inauguration, however, he began a house-cleiui- 
iiig. He set to work on economy and efficiency 
commission; he removed a Tammany superin- 
tendent of prisons; made unusually good ap- 
pointments without paying any attention to the 
machine; and urged upon the legislature vigorous 
and vital laws. 

But the Tammany party had a large working 
majority in both houses, and the changed Sulzcr 
was given no support. The crucial moment came 
when an emasculated primary law was handed to 
liim for his signature. An effective primary law 
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hail hi>c\\ a leading c*aiiipai^ii issLU', all tlio ])ar- 
lies l)eiii|v pledged to such an enactment. Tlie 
one which the (loveriii)i’ was nuw requested La 
sign had been franiiMl by Ihe machine In suit ils 
])leiisiire. The Governor vetoed il. The legisla- 
liire adjuiiriietl on the 3ril of May. The Gover- 
nnr promptly reconvened it in extra session 
(June 7th) for the purpose of passing an adequate 
jirimary law. Threats lhal had been made 
against liiiii by the machine now took form. An 
inveiitigating eoinmilLee, appoiiiteil by the Senale 
to examine the GovernDr\s record, largely by 
ehauee liapjiened upon '"pay dirt,” and earl^" on 
the morning of the 13Lh of August, after an all- 
night session, the A.ssenil)ly passed a motion maile 
hy ils Tammany flooi leader to impeach the 
(lovernor. 

The articles of impeachment charged: first, that 
the Governor had filed a false report of his cam- 
paign expenses; second, that, since he had made 
such statement under oath he was guilty of per- 
jury; third, that he had bribed witnesses to with- 
hold te.stimony from the investigating conaiiiittee; 
fourth, that he had used threats in suppression of 
evidence 'before the same tribunal; fifth, that lie 
had persuaded a witness tvom responding to the 
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committee’s subpoena*; sixth, that he hail used 
campaign contributions for private speculation in 
the stock market; seventh, that he had used liis 
power as Governor to influence the political action 
of certain officials; lastly, that he had usimI this 
power for affecting the stock market to his gain. 

Unfortunately for the Governor, the first, sec- 
ond, and sixth charges had a background of facts, 
although the rest were ridiculous and trivial. By 
a vote of 43 to 12 he was removed from the 
governorship. The proceeding was not merely an 
impeachment of New York’s Governor. It was 
an impeachment of its government. Every citi- 
zen knew that if Sulzer had obeyed Murphy, his 
shortcomings would never have been his undoing. 

The great commonwealth of Pennsylvania was 
for sixty years under the domination of the House 
of Cameron and the House of Quay. Simon 
Cameron’s entry into public notoriety was sym- 
bolic of his whole career. In 1838, he was one 
of a commission of two to disburse to the Winne- 
bago Indians at Prairie du Chicn $100,000 in gold. 
But, instead of receiving gold, the poor Indians 
received only a few thousand dollars in the notes 
of a bank of which Cameron was the cashier. 
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CiiiiiLTou was for this reason called “the Great 
'Wiiiiiebayi). He l)uilL a large fortune by canal 
anil railway contracts, anil later by rolling-niills 
ami furnaces. He was one of the first men in 
Aiuerlcan polilics lo purchase pnlilieal power by 
the lavish use of cash, and lo use political power 
for the gratificaLioix ol' financial greed. In 1857 
he was elected to the United States Senate as a 
Jlepiiblican by a legislature in which the Demo- 
crats had a majority. Three Democrats voted for 
him, and so bitter xvas the feeling against the 
renegade trio that no hotel in Harrisburg would 
shelter them. 

In 1860 he was a candidate for the Republican 
presidential nomination. President Lincoln made 
him Secretary of AVar. But his maniigeineiiL 
was HO ill-savorcd that a conimiLtee of leading 
business men from the largest cities of the country 
told tlie President that it was iinpussible to Irans- 
aet business with such a man. These complaints 
coupled wilh other coiisidcrations moved Lincoln 
to disnii.ss Cameron. He did so in characteristic 
fashion. On Jaiiuarj' 11, 1802, he sent Cameron 
a curt note saying that he proposed to appoint 
him minister to Russia. And thither into exile 
Cameron went. A few months later, the House of 
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Repri 3 iseiita.tives piisaed a resolution of cl'usui'l', cit- 
ing Cameron’s employment of irresponsible persons 
and his purchase of supplies by private coiilraet 
instead of competitive bidding. The resolution, 
however, was later expunged from the records; 
and Cameron, on his return from Russia, again 
entered the Senate under circumstances so sus- 
picious that only the political influence of the 
boss thwarted an action for bribery. In 1B77 lie 
resigned, naming as his successor his son ‘"Don,” 
who was promptly elected. 

In the meantime another persDnagi^ had ap- 
peared on the scene. ''Cameron made the use 
of money an essential to success Jii polities, but 
Quay made politics expensive beyond the most 
extravagant dreams. ” From the time lie arrived 
of age until his death, with the exception of threi* 
or four years, Matthew S. Quay held public office. 
When the Civil War broke out, he had been for 
some time prothonotary of Beaver County, and 
during the war he served as Governor Curtin's 
private secretary. In 1865 he was elecLed to the 
legislature. In 1877 he induced the legislature 
to resurrect the discarded office of Recorder of 
Philadelphia, and for two years he collected the 
annual fees of $40,000. In 1887 he was elected 
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U) [\ii' UniU'd SlaLea St'iiaie, in which ho romiuiiod 
I'XcopL fur a brief interval until hits death. 

In 18 DH came revelations of Quay\s substantial 
iulorests in slate moneys. The suicide of Ihe 
cashier of the People’s Bank of Philadelphia, 
which was largely owned by politicians and was 
a favorite depository of state funds, led to an 
investigation of the bank">s affairs, and disclosed 
the fad Lhal Qua}* and some of his associates had 
used state funds for speculation. Quay’s famous 
telegram to the cashier was found among the dead 
official's papers, “If you can buy and carry a 
thousand Met. for me I will shake the plum tree. 

Quay was indicted, but escaped trial by plead- 
ing the statute of limitations as preventing thi^ 
introduclioii of necessary evidence against him. 
A great crowd of shouting henchmen accosted 
him as a hero when he left the court-room, and 
escorted him to his hotel. And the legislaturt^ 
soon thereafter elected him to his third term in 
the Senate, 

Pittsburg, as well as Fliiludclphia, had its ma- 
eliinc which was carefully geared to Quay’s state 
machine. The connection was made clear by the 
testimony of William Flinn, a contractor boss, 
before a committee of the United States Senate. 
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Flinii explained the reason for a wrilteii iiRree- 
inent between Quay on the one Iniuil and Flinii 
and one Brown in behalf of Chris JMagee, ihe 
Big Boss, on the other, for the division of the 
sovereignty of western Pennsylvania. "'Senator 
Quay told me,” said Flinn, “that he would not 
permit us to eleet the Republican candidate for 
mayor in Pittsburg unless we adjust the politics 
to suit him. ” The people evidently had nothing 
to say about it. 

The experiences of New York and Pennsylvania 
are by no means isolated; they are illustrative. 
Very few States have escaped a legislative scandal. 
In particular. Rhode Island, Delaware, lllinnis. 
Colorado, Montana, California, Ohio, Mississippi, 
Texas can give pertinent testimony to the willing- 
ness of legislatures to prostitute their great powers 
to the will of the boss or the machine. 
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THE NATinNAI^ HlElIAUrill 

Amkhitan [luliliciil iiuuuhivlm- iniliniiuiLe.s iiL Wasli- 
Till' PrL'sidLMitiy iuid iiiniibLTjsliip in llie 
St'UiiLi' and Llie IloiiijL' □£ Repri\sriiLalivL*s an* llu* 
^real slaki's. By a vmerable Lrudition, sctu))!!- 
IniKsly fnllnwod, llu' judicial deparliuenl is kept 
bcyinid llic reach of party greed. 

The rraiiuTH of the CoiKstilutiDn believed that 
ihey bad couLrived a inetliod of electing the Pres- 
ident and Vice-Presideiil which would preserve 
Ihe choice from par Lizaii I ain I . Each State should 
choose a miniber of electors ‘"equal to the whole 
iiiiiiiber of Senators and Representatives to which 
the Slate may be entitled in the Congress.” These 
electors were to form an independent body, to 
meet in their I'espective States and ""ballot for two 
persons,” and send the result of their balloting Id 
the Capit^^l, where the President of the Senate, 
in Ihe presence of the Senate and the House 
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of Representatives, opened llie eerliliralos timj 
counted the votes. 'Hie one receiving I h e grea I esi 
number of votes was to he declared elecled Pres- 
ident, the one receiving the next highest iniinlier 
of votes, Vice-President. George Washington was 
the only President elected by such an uutonoinous 
group. The election of John Adams was biUerly 
contested, and the voters knew, when they were 
casting their balloLs in 17.96, whether they were 
voting for a Federalist or a Jeffersonian. From 
that day forward this grcatesl of political prizes 
has been awarded through partizan roiiipelitioii. 
In 1804 the method of selecting the Vice-Pres- 
iflent was changed hy the twelfth constilulional 
amendment. The electors since that liini* ballot 
for President and Vice-President. Whaiever may 
be the legal privileges of the members of the Elec- 
toral College, they are considered, by the voters, 
as agents of the party upon whose tickets their 
names appear, and to abuse this relationship would 
universally be deemed an act of perfidy. 

The Constitution permits the legislatures of 
the States to determine how the electors shall 
be chosen. In the earlier period, the legishiturcs 
elected them ; later they were eleci cd by the )>eople; 
sometimes by general ticket and sometimes by 
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ilislricl liikel. They are now everywhere eleelecl 
by f^eneral Lieket. Since tlie dev^elopnieiiL of ilireeL 
iioniiiisiliuiiM, there lists been si slruiig iiioveiueiiL 
lowsirds ihe aboliliuii uf the EleeLoral College and 
Ihe eleelum of the President by direct vote. 

The President, is the most powerful official in our 
^(overmiienL and in many respects hods the most 
powerful ruler in the world. He is Cominaiidiu- 
iii-Chief of the Army iind Nsivy. His is virtually 
the sole responsibility in cuiiducling international 
relations. He is at the head of the civil admin- 
istration and all the important administrative de- 
partments are answerable lo him. He possesses 
a vast power of appointment thron^jfh which he 
dis])eiises political favors. His wish is potent in 
shapiii/i[ legislation and liis veto is rarely over- 
ridden. With Congress he must be in daily con- 
tact; for the Senate 1ms the power of ratifying or 
disearding liis a])poinLments and of sanctioning or 
rejecting his treaties with foreign countries; and 
the House of Representatives originates all money 
bills and thus possesses a formidable check upon 
executive usurpation. 

The Constitution originally reposed the choice 
of United States Senators with the stale legis- 
latures. A great deal of virtue was lo flow from 
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such an indirecl election. The nienibers of the 
legislature were presumed to net wilh Ciilin judg- 
ment and to choose only the wise and experii'iiciMl 
for the dignity of the toga. And unlil the period 
following the Civil War the great majority of the 
States delighteil to send their ablest slalesinen to 
the Senate.^ Upon its roll we find the names of 
many of our illustrious orators and jurists. Aft<n‘ 
the Civil War, when the spirit of coinincrcialism 
invaded every activity, men who were merely 
rich began to aspire to senatorial honors. The de- 
bauch of the state legislatures which was revealed 
in the closing year of the uineteeuth century and 
the opening days of the twentieth so revolt eil the 
people that the seventeenth constituLional aiiiend- 
inent was adopted (1913) providing for the election 
of senators by direct vote. 

The House of Kepresentatives w'a.s designed to 
be the “popular house. ” Its election from small 
districts, by direct vote, every two years is a guar- 
antee of its popular character. Prom this charac- 
teristic it has never departed. It is the People^s 
House. It originates all revenue measures. On 
its floor, in the rough and tumble of debate, pur- 
tizan motives arc rarely absent. 

Upon this national tripod, the Presidency, the 
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Sl'iijiLc', uiul the House, is builded the vast na- 
Liniial parly ma chine. Every citizen is fiimiliar 
with the outer aspect of these great national 
parties as they strive in i)lacid times to create a 
real issue of the tariff, or imperialism, or what 
not, so as to establish at least an ostensible cliff er- 
once between them; or as they, in critical times, 
make the party name synonymous with national 
security. The high-sounding platforms, the fren- 
zied orators, the parades, mass-meetings, sjjecial 
trains, pamphlets, books, editorials, lithographs, 
posters — all these paraphernalia are conjured up 
in the voter’s mind when he reads the words 
Democratic and Republican. 

Bui, from the standpoint of the professional poli- 
tician, all this that the voter sees is a mask, the 
patriotic veneer to hide the machine, that complex 
hierarchy of committees ranging from Washington 
lo every cross-roads in the Republic. The com- 
mittee system, described in a former chapter, was 
perfected by the Republican party during the 
days of the Civil War, under tlie stress of national 
necessity. The great party leaders were then 
in Congress. When the assassination of Lincoln 
placed Andrew Jolmson in power, the bitter quar- 
rel between Congress and the President firmly 
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united the Republicans; und in order to ci.rry Hie 
mid-elcction in 1866, they or^janized a Cungres- 
sional Campaign Committee to conduct the can- 
vass, This practice has been continued bybolli 
parties, and in “off” years it plays a very promi- 
nent part in the party campaign. Congress aIoiii\ 
however, was only half the conquest. It was only 
through control of the Adniinistralioii Giat access 
was gained to the succulent herbage of feileral 
pasturage and that vast political prestige with I he 
voter was achieved. 

The President is nominally the head of his 
party. In reality he may not be; he may be only 
the President. That depends upon his personality, 
his desires, his hold upon Congress and upon the 
people, and upon the circumstances of the hour. 
During the Grant Administration, as already de- 
scribed, there existed, in every sense of the term, a 
federal machine. It held Congress, the Executive, 
and the vast federal patronage in its power. 
All the federal office-holders, all the postmasters 
and their assistants, revenue collectors, inspL'ctovs, 
clerks, marshals, deputies, consuls, and ambassa- 
dors were a part of the organization, contribut- 
ing to its maintenance. We often hear todaj' of 
the “Federal Crowd/’ a term used to describe 
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such up 2 )uiiiLeL‘s as sLill subsist on presidential and 
sciuiLurial favor. In Grant’s time, l.liis “crowd” 
was a genuine mucliiue, constructed, unlike some 
of its successors, Iroin the center outward. But 
the "boss” of this inachme was not the Presideul. 
It was controlled by a group of leading Congress- 
men, who userl their power for dictating appoint - 
lueiils and framing ” desirable” legi.slation. Grant, 
in the iinagiuation of llie peu 2 )]e, symbolized the 
cause their sacrifices had won; and thus his moral 
prestige became the cloak of the political plotters. 

A number of the ablest men in the Ilei)ublicaii 
party, however, stood aloof; luid by 187(j a move- 
ment against the iuani]>ulators hud set in. Civil 
service reform had become a real issue. Hayes, 
the "dark horse” who was nominated in thiit 
year, declared, in accepting the nomination, that 
"reform should be thorough, radical, and com- 
plete.” He promised nut to be a candidate for 
a .second term, thus avoiding the temptation, to 
which almost cver>' President has succumbed, 
of using the patronage to secure his rejection. 
The party managers pretended not to hear these 
promises. And when Hayes, after his inaugura- 
tion, actually began to put them into force, they 
set the whole machinery of the party against 
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the President. Matters came to a head wlieii 
the President issued an order comniandiu^ federal 
office-holders to refrain from political aclivily. 
This order was generally defied, especially in New 
York City in the post-office and customs rings. 
Two notorious offenders, Cornell and Arthur, were 
dismissed from office by the President. But the 
Senate, influenced by Roscoe Conkling’s power, 
refused to confirm the President’s new appointees; 
and under the Tenure of Office Act, which had 
been passed to tie President Johnson’s hands, the 
offenders remained in office over a year. The fight 
disciplined the President and the machine in about 
equal proportions. The President became more 
amenable and the machine less arbitrary. 

President Garfield attempted the impossible feat 
of obliging both the politicians and the reform- 
ers. He was persuaded to make nominations to 
federal offices in New York without consulting 
either of the senators from that State, Conlding 
and Platt. Conkling appealed to the Senate to 
reject the New York appointees sent in by the 
President. The Senate failed to sustain him. 
Conkling and his colleague Platt resigned from 
the Senate and appealed to the New York legis- 
lature, which also refused to sustain them. 
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Lliis absunl farc*o was going on, a more 
si'rious fi'mii'iiL was brt'wing. On July 2, 1881, 
President Garfield was assassinated by a disap- 
pointed office-seeker named Guiteau. The at- 
leiition of the people was suddenly turned from 
the ridiculous diversion of the Conkling incident 
to the tragedy and its cause. They saw the chief 
office in their gift a mere pawn in the game of 
place-seekers, the time and energy of their Presi- 
dent wasted in bickerings with congressmen over 
I)etty appointments, and the machinery of their 
Government dominated by the macliinery of the 
party for ignoble or selfish ends. 

At. hist I lie advocates of reform found their 
opporluiiity. In 1S83 the Civil Service Act was 
passed, taking from the President about 14,000 
a])poinlmeuts. Since then nearly every President, 
towards the end of his term, especially his second 
term, has added to the numbers, until nearly 
two-thirds of the federal offices are now filled 
by examination. President Cleveland during his 
second term made sweeping additions. President 
Roosevelt found about 100,000 in the classified 
service and left 200,000. President Taft, before his 
retirement, placed in the classified service assistant 
postmasters and clerks in first- and second-class 
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post-offices, about 42,000 vuriil deliviTy carriers, 
and over 20,000 skilled workers in the niivj^ yaril.s. 

The appointing power of the President, however, 
still remains the principal point of his contact with 
the machine. He has, of course, other means [)!' 
showing partizan favors. Tariff laws, laws regu- 
lating interstate commerce, reciprocity treaties, 
*‘pork barrels,’’ pensions, financial policies, are all 
pregnant with political possibilities. 

The second ofiScial unit in the national political 
hierarchy is the House of Representatives, control- 
ling the purse-strings, which have been the deadly 
noose of many executive measures. The House is 
elected every two years, so that it may ever he 
“near to the people”! This produces a reflex 
not anticipated by the Fathers of the Constitution. 
It gives the representative brief respite from the 
necessities of politics, and hence little time for the 
necessities of the State. 

The House attained the zenith of its power 
when it arraigned President Johnson at the bar 
of the Senate for high crimes and misdemeanors 
in office. It had shackled his appointing power 
by the Tenure of Office Act; it had forced its 
plan of reconstruction over his veto; and now it 
led him, dogged and defiant, to a political trial. 



THE iNATlDNAi. U;J 

Williiii a I'nv years Ihe characLer ot‘ tiie House 
A UL*AV ^eiiiTiilioii intcrrsleil in iKe 
issues tjf i)ros])ei’ily, rather lhaii lliose of llie war, 
Milereil public life. The House (?rew unwielily in 
sivie ami its business inrreaseil ahirmiiigly. The 
iniuorily, meanwhile, relaineil the power, ihrouph 
filihnslerin;r, to hold up the business of the 
eouulry. 

ll was under such conditions that Speaker Ueril, 
In 1800, crowned himself “Czar” by coinpelliuf' 
a quorum. This he did by counting as actually 
present all members whom the clerk reported as 
“present but not voting.” The minority fought 
desperately for its last privilege and even took a 
case lo the Supreme Court to test the constitu- 
tionality of a law passeil by a Reed-niade quorum. 
The court concurred with the sensible opinion of 
the country that “when the quorum is present, 
it is there for the purpose of doing business,” 
an Opinion Hiat was completely vindicated when 
the Democratic minority became a majority and 
adopted the rule for its own advantage. 

By tliis ruling, the Speakership was lifted to a 
new eminence. The party caucus, which nomi- 
nated the Speaker, and to which momentous party 
questions were referred, gave solidarity lo the 
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party. But tlie influeiicL' of Lhe SpeakiT, Llirmi^h 
his power of appointing cominitleos, of referring 
bills, of recognizing members who wished to partici- 
pate in debate, insured that discipline and central- 
ized authority which makes mass action clfeclivc- 
The power of the Speaker was further enlarged 
by the creation of the Hides Committee, composed 
of the Speaker and two members from each party 
designated by him. This committee formed a 
triumvirate (the minority members were merely 
formal members) which set the limits of debate, 
proposed special rules for such occasions as the 
committee thought proper, and virtually dcler- 
mined the destiny of bills. So it came al)oul, as 
Bryce remarks, that the choice of the Speaker 
was a political event of the highest siguifieauce/' 
It was under the regency of Speaker Cannon 
that the power of the Speaker’s uflfice attained 
its climax. The Republicans had a large major- 
ity in the House and the old war-horses f el L like 
colts. They assumed their leadership, however, 
with that obliviousness to youth which usually 
characterizes old age. The gifted and attractive 
Reed had ruled often by aphorism and wit, but 
the unimaginative Cannon ruled by the gavel 
alone; and in the course of time he and his clique 
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ut vi‘leraiis forgot nilir«‘ly the iliffi'rnicc bL'Uvmi 
power and leaderNhip. 

Kven i)arly re^julurily could not lon/y endure 
such lyraiiiiy. ll was not againsl parly or^ani- 
Kutiou llial the insurgents finally raised tlieii 
lances, but againsL ihe arbitrary use of the ma- 
chinery of the organization by a small group of 
intrenched “standpatters.” Tlie revolt began 
during the [Icbate on the rayne-Aldrich tariff, 
and in the campaign of l.tOS "Cannonisin” was 
ilenounccd from Ihe stump in every part of the 
country. By March, lUKt, the insurgents were 
able, with the aid of the Democrats, to amend 
the rules, increasing the Committee on Rules 
to ten to be elected by the House and making 
the Speaker ineligible for membership. When the 
Democrats secured control of the House in the fol- 
lowing year, the rules were revised, and the se- 
lection of all committees is now determined by a 
Committee on Committees chosen in party cau- 
cus. This change shifts arbitrary power from the 
shoulders of the Speaker to tlie shoulders of the 
party chieftains. The power of the Speaker has 
been lessened but by no means destroyed. He k 
still the party chanticleer. 

The political pow'cr of the House, however, 
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canuoL be calculated without admitting to thr 
equation the Senate, the third official unit, and, 
indeed, the most powerful factor in the lui- 
tional hierarchy. The Senate shares equally willi 
the House the responsibility of lawmaking, and 
shares with the President the responsibility of 
appointments and of treaty-making. It has been 
the scene of many memorable contests with the 
Preadent for political control. The senators are 
elder statesmen, who have passed through the 
refining fires of experience, either in law, business, 
or politics. A senator is elected for six years; so 
that he has a period of rest between elections, 
in which he may forget his constituents in the 
ardor of his duties. 

Within the last few decades a great change 
has come over the Senate, over its membership, its 
attitude towards public questions, and its relation 
to the electorate- This has been brought about 
through disclosures tending to show the relations 
on the part of some senators towards “big busi- 
ness. As early as the Granger revelations of rail- 
way machinations in politics, in the SBventie.s, a 
popular distrust of the Senate became pronounced. 
No suggestion of corruption was implied, but cer- 
tain senators were known as “railway senators,” 
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iiuil \viTL‘ bL'lievetl lo use llieir parLiziin influence 
in Iheir friends’ beliulf. Tliis feeling iiicn^iised 
rroin year to year, until what was long siispeoleil 
came suddenly to light, Ihrough an entirely iiiiex- 
l)eeled agency. William Haiidolph Hears I, a news- 
paper owner who hail in vain attempled to st^eiire 
a mmiinaliou for President by the Denioerals 
and Lo gel. liiiiiseH' elected (lovernor of New A’ork, 
had organized and financed a jjarty of his Ihe 
Iniie|)eiuleiu*e League. While speaking in behalf 
of his parly, in the fall of 1908, he read exLraets 
from letters written by an oflieial of Hie Standard 
Oil Cnnipany to various senators. The letters, 
it later appeared, hail been purloined from the 
Company’s files by a faithless employee. They 
caused a tremendous sensation. The public mind 
hail become so sensitive that the mere fact that 
all intimacy existed betwtwn the most notorious 
of trusts and some few United States senators — 
the correspondents called each other “Dear John,” 
“Dear Senator,” etc. — was suflScient to arouse 
Ihe general wrath. The letters disclosed a keen 
interest on the part of the corporation in the 
details of legislation, and the public promptly 
look the Standard Oil Company as a type. They 
believed, without demanding tangible proof, that 
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other great corporations were, in some sinister 
manner, influencing legislation. Railroads, in- 
surance companies, great banking concerns, vast 
industrial corporations, were associated in the 
public mind as “the Interests.” And the United 
States Senate was deemed the stronghold of the 
interests. A saturnalia of senatorial muckraking 
now laid bare the “oligarchy,” as the small group 
of powerful veteran Senators who controlled 
the senatorial machinery was called- It was dis- 
closed that the centralization of leadership in 
the Senate coincided with the centralization of 
power in the Democratic and Republican national 
machines. In 1911 and 1912 a “money trust” 
investigation was conducted by the Senate and a 
comfortable entente was revealed between a group 
of bankers, insurance companies, manufacturers, 
and other interests, carried on through an elabo- 
rate system of interlocking directorates. Finally, 
in 1912, the Senate ordered its Committee on 
Privileges and Elections to investigate campaign 
contributions paid to the national campaign com- 
mittees in 1904, 1908, and 1912. The testimony 
taken before this committee supplied the country 
with authentic data of the interrelations of Big 
Business and Big Politics, 
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'Fill' rovoll a^aiusl "Cauiionisiii" in the House 
had its eiuinlerparl iii the Senate. By the time 
[he Alilrirh laritT bill eaiiie to a vole (lfl09), about 
Ll'ii llepublifaii seixalurs rebelled. The revolt 
gathered iiiDineiiluiu and rulininated in 1913 in 
the urj'anizalinu id the Nuliimal Progi’essive party 
with Theoilore RiHwevelt as its candidate for 
PresidtMil anil Ilirain Johnson of California for 
■N'iee-rresidenl. The majority of the Progressives 
relnriiod to the Republican fold in 191G. But the 
rui)lnre was not healed, and the Democrats re- 
elected Woodrow Wilson. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE awakening 

In the early days a ballot was simply a piece of 
paper with the names of the candidates written 
or printed on it. As party organizations became 
more ambitious^ the parly printed its own ballols, 
and ‘'scratching” was done by pasting giinuned 
stickersj with the names of the substitutes printed 
□n them, over the regular ballot, or by simply 
striking out a name and writing another one iii 
its place. It was customary to print the ditfereiil 
party tickets on different colored paper, so l.hal 
the judges in charge of the ballot boxes could I ell 
how the men voted. When later laws required 
all ballots to be printed on white paper and of 
the same size, the parties used paper of different, 
texture. Election officials could then tell by I hi' 
"feel” which ticket was voted. Finally paper of 
the same color and qnalily was enjoined by some 
States. But it was nut uiiLil the State itself under- 
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Liiiik lo llu* balluLs lluiL uniformiLy was 

.srfiireil. 

Ill llu' lueantiiiu' Liu* peildliug of licketa waa a 
l■l'glllAlr ocTiipatiou on election day. Canvasisers 
iuvailed houies anti places of business, and even 
surrnuiiiled Llie voting phiee. It was llie custom 
ill iiKiiiy parts of the country for the voters io 
prepare the ballots before reaching the voting- 
place and carry Lheiii in the vest pocket, with a 
margin showing. This was a sort of signal tliat 
Ihe voter’s uiiiid had been made up and that he 
should be lei idone, yol even witli this signal show- 
ing, ill hoLly coiilesLed elections the voter ran a 
noisy gauntlet of eager solicitors, harassing him 
on his way Lo vote as cab drivers assail the traveler 
when he alights from the train. This free and easy 
method, tolerable in sparsely settled pioneer dis- 
tricts, failed miserably in tlie cities. IL was neces- 
sary to pass rigorous laws against vote buying and 
selling) and to clear the polling-place of all partisan 
soliciting. Penal provisions were enacted iigainst 
intimidation, violence, repeating, false swearing 
when challenged, ballot-box stuffing, and tliemore 
patent forms of partizau vices. In order to stop 
the practice of “repeating,"* New York early passeil 
laws requiring voters lo be duly registered. 
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But thii early laws were defective, and the rolls 
were easily padded. In most of the cities j)oll 
lists were made by the jiarty workers, and the 
name of each voter was checked off as he voted. 
It was still impossible for the voter to keep secret 
his ballot. The buyer of votes could tell whether 
he got what he paid for; the employer, so disposed, 
could bully those dependent on him into voting 
as he wished, and the way was open to all manner 
of tricks in the printing of ballots with misleading 
emblems, or with certain names omitted, or wi 111 
a mixture of candidates from various [)arties — 
tricks that were later forbidden by law but were 
none the less common. 

Rather suddenly a great change eaiiie over 
election day. In 1888 Kentucky adopted the 
Australian ballot for the city of Louisville, anil 
Massachusetts adopted it for all state and local 
elections. The Massachusetts .statute proviiled 
that before an election each political party should 
certify its nominees to the Secretary of Ihe Coiii- 
ruonwealth. The State then printed the ballots. 
All the nominees of all the parties were priuled 
on one slieet. Each office was placed in a sepa- 
rate column, the candidates in alphabetical order, 
with the names of the parties following. Blank 
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.spiiUL'H were left for tlioise who wished to vote 
for oLhers than Lhe legiilar iiominees. This form 
of balloL preveuLed “voting straight” with a single 
mark. The voter, in Lhe seclusion of a booth at 
tile polliiig-phiee, had to pick his party's candi- 
dates from the numerous eoliimns. 

Indiana, in 1S81), adopted a similar statute but 
the ballot had certain modifications to suit the 
needs of party ortliodoxy. Here the colutiins re- 
presented parties, not offices. Each party had a 
column. Each column was headed by the party 
name and its device, so that those who f-ould 
not read could vote for the Rooster or the Eagle 
or the Fouiilain. There was a circle placed under 
the device, and by making his mark in this circle 
the voter voted straight. 

W^illiin eight years thirty-eight States and two 
Territories had adopted the Australian or blanket 
balloL in some modified form. It was but a step 
to tlie state control of the election machinery. 
Some slate oflScer, usually the Secretary of State, 
was designated to see that the election laws were 
enforced. In New York a State Commissioner 
of Elections was appointed. The appointment of 
local inspectors and judges remained for a time in 
the hands of the parties. But soon in several 
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Stutcs even this power was lakm froui I linn, and 
the trend now is towards appointing all rlecLion 
officers by the central authority. The.se nffin‘r.s 
also have complete charge of Uie regisi ration of 
voters. In some States, like New York, ivgislra- 
lion has become a rather solemn iiroenlure, re- 
ipiiring the answering of many questions and the 
signing of the voter’s name, all niuler the threat 
of perjury if a wilful misrepresciiLatiou is made. 

So passed out of the control of the party the 
preparation of the ballot and the use of the ballot 
on election day. I nnum erable rules have been laid 
down by the State for the conduct of elect ions 
The distribution of the ballots, their custody be- 
fore election, the order of clectional proceiliire, 
the counting of the ballots, tlie making of returns, 
the custody of the ballot-boxes, and all other 
necessary details, are regulated by law under 
official state supervision. The parties are allowed 
watchers at the polls, but these have no official 
slanding. 

If a Revolutionary Father could visit his old 
haunts on election day, he would be OwStonished at 
the sober decorum. In his Lime elcptions lasted 
three days, days filled with harangue, with drink- 
ing, betting, raillery, and occasional encounters. 
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Kvi'ii lliosL' wlioao niriiiory buck tu the Ci^'iI 
War can conlraiit Llic lialloL jjrcldling, the solicil- 
iug, the crowded noisy polling-places, with the calm 
and fjuiel with which men deposit Lheir ballots 
today. For now every ballot is numberetl and 
no one is permitted to Lake a single copy from tin* 
rooiii. Every voter inusl prepare his ballot in the 
booth. And every polling-place is an island of 
iniimmity in the sea of political excitement. 

While the people were thus assuming control 
of the ballot, they were proceeding to gain control 
of their legislatures. In 18 D 0 IVIassuchiisetts en- 
acted one of the first antilubby laws. It has served 
as a model for many other fitales. It provided 
tlial the sergeant-at-anns should keep tloekels in 
which were enrolled the names of all persons i*in- 
ployed as counsel or agents before legislative 
committees. Each counsel or agent was further 
compelled to state the length of his engagement, 
the subjects or bills for which he Tvas employeil, 
and the name and address of his employer. 

The first session after tlu^ passage of this hiAv, 
many of the professional lobbyists refused to enroll, 
and the most notorious ones were seen no more in 
the State House. The regular counsel of railroads, 
insurance companies, and other interests signi^d 
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the proper docket and appeared for their clients 
in open committee meetings. 

The law made it the duty of the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth to report to the law officers of 
the State, for prosecution, all those who failed to 
comply with the act. Sixty-seven such delinfpienl.s 
were reported the first year. The Grand Jury 
refused to indict them, but the number of recalci- 
trants has gradually diminished. 

The experience of Massachusetts is not unique. 
Other States passed more or less rigorous anli- 
lohby laws, and today, in no state Capitol, will the 
visitor see the disgusting sights that were usual 
thirty years ago — ari'ogant and coarse profes- 
sional “agents** mingling on the floor of the legis- 
lature with members, even suggesting procedure 
to presiding officers, and not infrequently com- 
mandeering a majority. Such influences, where 
they persist, have been driven under cover. 

With the decline of the professional lobbyist 
came the rise of the volunteer lobbyist, Impor- 
tant bills are now considered in formal committee 
hearings which are well advertised so that inter- 
ested parties may be present. Publicity and in- 
formation have taken the place of secrecy in 
legislative procedure. The gathering of expert tes- 
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tiuiouy by ispi^cial legislative ciiiiimissioiis of inquiry 
is now a frequent praelice in respect to subjects of 
wiile social import, such as workmen’s compcnsa- 
lion, widows’ pensions, and factory conditions. 

A number of States have resorted to the initi- 
ative ami referendum as applied to ordinary legis- 
lation. By means of tliis method a small percent- 
age of the voters, from eiglit to ten per cenl, may 
initiate priq)osals and impose upon the voters Ihe 
function of legislation. South Dakota, in 181)8, 
made coiistitiitioual provision for direct legisla- 
tion. Utah followefl in 1.900, Oregon in lOO^, 
Nevaihi in 1J)04, MniiLaiia in 1J)00, and Okla- 
homa in 1007. East of the Mississippi, seA^eral 
Slates have a[lopled a uioriiKed form td the initi- 
ative and refi^remliim. In Oregon, wliere this 
device of direct govtTiiineiit has been most assid- 
uously applieil, Ihe voters in 1008 voted upon 
nineteen dilfereiiL l)ills and coiistitiilional amend- 
ments; in 1910 the number increasetl to thirty- 
two; in 1012, to thirty-seven; in 1014 it fell to 
twenty-nine. The vote cast for Iheso measures 
rarely exceeded eighty per cent of those voting at 
the election and frequently fell below sixty. 

The electorate that aiteiupts to rul itself of 
the evils of the stale legislature by these heroic 
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inethodis assumes a heavy responsibility. When 
the burden of direct legislation is added to the task 
of choosing from the long list of elective officers 
which is placed before the voter at every local 
and state election, it is not surprising that Ihere 
should set in a reaction in favor of simplified gov- 
ernment. The mere separation of state and local 
elections does not solve the problem. It somewhat 
minimizes the chances of partizan influence over 
the voter in local elections; but the voter is still 
confronted with the long lists of candidates for 
elective offices. Ballots not infrequently con- 
tain two hundred names, sometimes even three 
hundred or more, covering candidates of four or 
five parties for scores of offices. These blanki‘1 
ballots are sometimes three feet long. After an 
election in Chicago in 1916, one of tlie leading 
dailies expressed sympathy ‘*for the voter emerg- 
ing from the polling-booth, clutching a handful of 
papers, one of them about half as large as a bed 
sheet.” Probably most voters were able to express 
a real preference among the national candidates. 
It is almost equally certain that most voters 
were not able to express a real preference among 
important local administrative officials. A huge 
ballot, all printed over with names, supplemented 
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l>y a sitIi's o[ smalUT ballnls^ can never lu' a 
iiiaua|;eable iiiHtrument even I'or an ekn^torate as 
inlelligeiit sia ours. 

Simplification is the prophetic watchword in 
state govorument today. For cities, the City 
Manager suid Ihc Commission have offered salva- 
tion, A few officers only are elected and these 
are held strictly responsible, soiiielimes under the 
constant threat of the recall, for the entire admin- 
istration. Over four hundred cities have adopted 
the form of government, by Commission. Hut 
nothing has been done to simplify our state govern- 
ments, which are surrounded by a maze of hetero- 
geneous and undirected boards anti aiithorities. 
Every lime the legislature found itself confronted 
by a new function to be cared for, it simply createrl 
a new board. New York has a hodgepodge of 
over lid such authorities; Minnesota, 76; Illinois, 
100. Iowa in 1913 aud Illinois and Minnesota in 
1914, indeed, perfected elaborate proposals foe 
simplifying their state governments. But these 
suggestions remain dormant. And the New York 
State Constitutional Convention in 1915 prepared 
a new Constitution for the Slate, with the same 
end in view, but their work was not acceptecl 
by ihe people. It may be said, however, that 
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in OUT attE^mpt lo ritl ourselves of boss rule wi'- 
have swung through the arc of direct govern- 
ment and are now on the returning curve toward 
representative government, a more intensified 
representative government that makes evasion of 
responsibility and duty impossible by fixing ft 
upon one or two men. 



CHAPTER X 


PARTY KP^FORM 

The Stale, at first, had paid little attention to llie 
party, which was regarded as a purely volimlaiy 
aggregal ion of like-minded citizens. Evidently the 
State could not dicLate that you should be a Dem- 
ocrat or a Republican or force 3^011 to be an In- 
dependent. Witli the adoption of the Australian 
ballot, however, came the legal recognition of the 
partj’; for as soon as the State recognized the 
part3"\s designated nominees in the preparation of 
the official ballot, it recognized the party. It was 
then discovered that, unless some restrictions were 
imposed, groups of interested persons in the old 
parties would manage the nominations of both to 
their mutual satisfaction. Thus a handful of Dem- 
ocrats \vould visit Republican caucuses or primaries 
and a handful of Republicans would return tlie 
favor to the Democrats. In other words, the bosses 
of both i^artics would cot^perate in order to secure 

iiominaiions satisfactory to themselves. 

]0l 


It 
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MaaaachuML'tts hi^^nn the retorui by clefiiiiii^ a 
party as a group of ptM'soiis who had east a cerlaiii 
percentage of the votes at the j)recedhig election. 
This definition has been widely accepted; and the 
number of votes lias been variously fixed at from 
two to twenty-five per cent. Other Slates have 
followed the New York plan of fixing definitely 
the number of voters necessary to form a party. 
In New York no few’er than 10,000 voters can 
secure recognition as a state party, exceiitioii 
being made in favor of municipal or purely local 
parties. But merely fixing the numerical mini- 
mum of the party was not enough. The Slate 
took another step forward in depriving the ma- 
nipulator of his liberty when it undertook to 
determine who was entitled to membership in the 
party and privileged to take part in its noini- 
nations and other party procedure. Otherwise 
the virile minority hi each party would control 
both the membership and the nominations. 

An Oregon statute declares: “Every political 
party and every volunteer political organization 
has the same right to be protected from the 
interference of persons who are not identified 
with it, as its known and publicly avowed mem- 
bers, that the government of the Slate has to 
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proLi'cL itsL'lf from Lhc inlLTft'reupe of peraoiiH win) 
art' iiul known and regislevt'il as its elect ors. It is 
as great a wrong to tlie people, as well as tomeiii- 
bers of a political party, for anyone who is nut 
known I o be one of its members Lo vote or take any 
part at any election, or other proceedings of .sueli 
political party, as it is for one who is not a quali- 
fied and regisiert'il elector to vote at any state 
election or Lo Lake part in the business of l-lie 
State.” It is a far reach from the democratir 
laifiM'zfiiire of Jackson's day to this state dogina- 
lisin which threatens Lhe independent or delacheil 
voter with iilLiiiiaLe extinction. 

A variely of methods have been adopted lor 
initialing lhe citizen into pai-ty membership. In 
the Southern States, where the dual party system 
iloes not exist, the legislature has left the mailer 
in Lhe hands of the duly appointed party officials. 
They can, with canonical rigor, determine the 
party standing of voters at the primaries, lint 
where there is party competition, such a generous 
endowment of power would be dangerous. 

Many States permit the voter to make his 
declaration of party allegiance when he goes to 
lhe primarj’. He asks for the ticket of the partj' 
whose nominees he wishes to help select. He is 
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then handed tlie party’s ballot, whieli he marks 
and places in the ballot-box of that party. Now, 
if he is challenged, he must declare upon oalh that 
he is a member of that party, tlial he has generally 
supported its tickets and its principles, anil that 
at the coming election he intends to support at 
least a majority of its nominees. In this method 
little freedom is left to the voter who wishes to 
participate as an independent both in llie primaries 
and in the general election. 

The New York plan is more rigorous. Here, 
in all cities, the voter enrolls his name on his 
party’s lists when he goes to register for the 
coming election. He receives a ballot npoii which 
are the following words: “I am in general sym- 
pathy with the principles of the party which I 
have designated by my mark hereunder; it is my 
intention to support generally at the next general 
election, state and national, the nominees of such 
party for state and national offices; and I have 
not enrolled with or participated in any primary 
election or convention of any other party since 
the first day of last year/’ On this enrollment 
blank he indicates the party of his choice, and the 
election officials deposit all the ballots, after 
sealing them in envelopes, in a special box. A I 
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ii lime designated by Jaw, these seals are broken 
and the party enrollment is compiled from them. 
These party enrollment books are public records. 
Everyone who cares may consult the lists. The 
ailvantages of secrecy — such as they are — are 
lluis not secured. 

It reiiulineil for Wisconsiuj the experimenting 
Slate, lo find a way of insuring secrecy. Here, 
when the voter goes to Lhc primary, he is handed a 
large ballot, upon which all the party nominations 
are prinleil. The different party tickets are sep- 
arated by perforations, so that the voter simply 
tears out the parly ticket he wishes to vote, marks 
it, anil puls it in the box. The rejected tickets he 
deposits in a large waste basket provided for the 
discards. 

While the party was being fenced in by legal 
definition, its machinery, the intricate hierarchy of 
eoinmillecs, was subjected to state scrutiny vvith 
the avowed ol^ject of ridding the party of ring 
rule. The. State Central Committee is the* key 
lo the situation. To democratize this committee 
is a task that has severely tested the ingenuity of 
the Slate, for the inventive capacity of the pro- 
fessional polilieiaii Is prodigious. The devices to 
rireumveiit the politician are so nuuieroiis and 
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various that only a few types can be seleeLeil lu 
illustrate how the State is carrying out its (leler- 
mination. Illinois has provided peril aps the iiiosl 
democratic method. In each congressional dis- 
trict, the voters, at the regular party primaries, 
choose the member of the slate comniitLee for the 
district, who serves for a term of two years. Tlie 
law says that “no other person or persons whom- 
soever” than those so chosen liy the voters shall 
serve on the committee, so that members by 
courtesy or by proxy, who might represent tlie 
boss, are apparently shut off. The law s.lipidales 
the time within wliieh the eoimnittee must Jiieet 
and organize. Under this plan, if the ring nm- 
trols the committee, the fault lies wholly with 
the majority of the party; it is a self-impnsiMl 
thraldom. 

Iowa likewise stipulates that the Central Com- 
mittee shall be composed of one member from each 
congressional district. But the members are cdioseii 
in a- state convention, organized under strict and 
minute regulations imposed by law. It permits con- 
siderable freedom to tile committee, however, stat- 
ing that it “may organize at pleasure for politi(*al 
work as is usual and customary with such commil- 
tees.” 
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III WisconMiii ciTiolluM' pljiii Was adopted in 191)7. 
lltTL' the candidates for the various slate ofGces 
juiil for both branches of the legislature anti the 
.senators whose terms have not expired meet iii 
the stale capital at noon on a day specified by 
law and elect by ballot a central committee cpu- 
sistiug of at least two meinbei'sfroin each congres- 
sional district. A chairman is chosen in the same 
Ilia liner. 

Must htates, however, leave some leeway in the 
choice of the state comiiiiL tee, permitting their elec- 
tion nsuiilly by tlu» regular primaries but coii- 
Lrolliiig their action in many details. Tlie lesser 
eominitlces — coimly, eity, district, judicial, sena- 
torial, congress i(jnal, and others — are even more 
rigorously eoiilroUcrl by law. 

So the issuing of the party platform, the princi- 
ples oil which it must stand or fall, lias been 
I oiiehed by this process of ossification. Few States 
retain the stale conveulioii in its original vigor. In 
all states where primaries arc held for state nomi- 
iiatioiis, the eniasculaled and subdued convention 
is periiiilled to write the parly platform. But not 
so in some-Stales. Wisconsin permits the candi- 
ilates and the hold-over members of the Senate, 
assembled according to law in a state meeting, to 
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issue the platform. In other Stales, llic C'enlriil 
Committee and the various i-audiJuti's fur stall* 
office form a party council and frame llie plalforni. 
Oregon, in 1901, tried a novel uielhod of providing 
platforms by referendum. But lUe courts declared 
the law unconstitutional. So Oregon now perniils 
each candidate to write his own plaLforiu in nut 
over one hundred words and file it with his nom- 
inating petition, and to present a stuteni(‘nt 
of not over twelve word.s to he ]>rinled on Ihe 
ballot. 

The convention system provided many opportu- 
nities for the manipulator and was inherenlly 
imperfect for nominating more than one or two can- 
didates for office. It has sui'vived as the melhod 
of nominating candidates for PresidenL ol tin* 
United States because it is adapted to the wide 
geographical range of the nation and because in the. 
national convention only a President and a Vice- 
President are nominated. In stale and county con- 
ventions, where often candidates for a dozen or 
more offices are to be nominated, it was often 
subject to demoralizing bartering. 

The larger the number of nominations lo he 
made, the more complete was tlie jobbery, imd 
this was the death-warrant of ihe local convention. 
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Tlieso evils were recognized as early ns June 20, 
ISCO, when the Republican county convention 
of Crawford County, Pennsylvania, adopted the 
following resolutions: 

Whereas, in uoiiiiuatiiig candidates for the sev- 
eral county offices, it clearly is, or ought to be, 
Ihe object to arrive as nearly as possible at the 
wishes of the majority, or at least a plurality of 
the Repuldicaii voters; and 

JVhereiis the present system of nominating by 
delegates, who virtually represent territorj" rather 
than voles, and who almost necessarily are wholly 
uiiiHTiuainleil Mdth the wishes anil feelings of their 
eoiistilueiils in regard to various candidates for 
oftic(‘, is iiiideinoeratie, because the people have 
no voice in it, and objectionable, because men are 
often placed in noiiiinalion because of their loca- 
tion who are d(‘cidedly unpopular, even in their 
own districts, and beciuise it affords too great an 
opporl unity for scheming and designing men to 
accoiJij)lis)i their own purposes; therefore 

Resolved, that we are infavor of submitting noni- 
iiiatiuns directly to the people — the Republican 
voters— anil that delegate conventions for nonii- 
luilliig eounty officers be abolished, and we hereby 
veiiuest and insLniet Ihe county coinmiltcM; to issue 
their call in 18(51, in accordance with the spirit of 
this resoluLioii. 
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Upon tile baais of this imliclinenl of ihe coniily 
convention syatem, theRep^ihlieaii volers nl' C^a^^ 
ford County, a rural eoiiiiii unity, ivliose lar^n^sl 
town is Meadvillc, the county seat, procet'Lli'd In 
nominate their candidates by direct vote, under 
rules prepared hy the county coiiiuiittee. 'nu\se 
rules have been but slightly changed. The infor- 
mality of a hat or open table drawer has been rv- 
placed by an official btillot-box, and an official bal- 
lot has taken the place of the tickets furnished by 
each candidate. 

The “Crawford County plan,” as it was gener- 
ally called, was adopted by various localiliey in 
many States. In l8(iG California anil New Yoik 
enacted laws to protect jirimaries and uoiniiialing 
caucuses from fraud. In 1871 Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania enacted similar laws, followed by Mis- 
souri in 1875 and New Jersey in 1878. By ISJIO 
over a dozen States had piissed laws attempting 
to eliminate the grosser frauds attendant ujkju 
making iiommations. In many instances it was 
made optional with the party whether the direct 
plan should supersede the delegate plan. Only 
in certain cities, however, was the primairy in^ulo 
mandatorj’^ in these Stales. By far the hirgcy 
areas retained the convention. 
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is luilirealtli* in lliesi' yeHi\s a j^nuliial 
iiiureasL* in Llio amount cl logislatiuii conceruiiig 
llu* lumuualing iniirlunery — pivsmhing Llu' iliiys 
tiiiil lioiii\s for lioliliiig olr^'lion.s of ilrlcgaLew, the 
sizt‘ [)f till' polliiig-phirL*, iho iialiire of Lho ballot- 
Ihjx, llu' poll-lisl, wlui iiiighL participate in the 
choice Ilf ilelegii.li\s, linw the returns were U) be 
iniHle, anil .so on. By the lime, then. LhiiL the 
Aihslralian ballol came, with its profouud clianges^ 
nearly all ihe States had attempted to remove 
till' glaring abuses of the nominating system; and 
several of them oflicially recognized the direct 
[)riinary. The Stale was reluctant to abolish the 
^■onvenlioll system iMilirely; anil the Crawford 
Coiinly plan long remaiiieil merely optional. But 
in 1!M)1 Minnesota i^nacleil a slate-wide, iiianihi- 
Inry primary law. Mississippi followed in 
AVisfonsin in IDOJJ, anil Oi’egon in 11)04. This luove- 
nieril has swept tlie louiilry. 

Few Slates retain the iioniiiiating convent ion, 
and where it remains it is sliackleil bj’ legal re- 
strictions. Tlie l)Oss, however, has devised ade- 
((uate means for coni rolling primaries, and u return 
lo a modiluMl eoiiveiilion sy.stem is being earne.stly 
discussed in many States to circumvent the further 
ingenuity of ihe Imjss. 
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A further stf^p towards the state roiiLroI uf 
parties was taken when laws began to busy iheiii- 
selves with the conduct of the CHiupiiigu. Comipl 
Practices Acts began to assume bulk in the early 
nineties, to limit the expenditure of eaiididul es, and 
to enumerate the objects for which ciiuipaigii com- 
mittees might legitimately speiul money. These 
are usually personal traveling expenses of the can- 
didates, rental of rooms fur commitlees and hulls 
for meetings, payment of musicians and .speakers 
and their traveling expenses, ])rinling campaign 
material, postage for distribution of lelLers, news- 
papers and printed matter, telephone anil telegraph 
charges, political advertising, em])loying challeng- 
ers at the polls, necessary clerk hire, and convey- 
ances for bringing aged or infirm voters to the 
polls. The maximum amount that ran be spent 
by candidates is fixed, iinil they are retpiireil to 
make under oath a detailed statement of their e.x- 
penses in both primary and general elections. The 
various committees, also, must make delaih'd re- 
ports of the funds they handle, the amount, the 
contributors, and the expenditures. Curporutioiis 
are forbidden to contribute, and the amount that 
candidates themselves may give is limited in many 
States. These exactions are reinforced by slrin- 
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gml laws against bribery. Persons found guilty 
i)f eillier receiving or soliciting a bribe are generallj 
disfranchised or declared ineligible for public office 
for a tiTiii of years. Illinois, for the second offense, 
forever disfranchises. 

It is iiol surprising that these restrictions have 
lefl the’Sliite to face the question whether it should 
not itself bear some of the expenses of the cam- 
paign. Il has, of course, already assumed an 
imormuus burden formerly borne entirely by the 
parly. The cost of primary and general elections 
miwailays is Lreiiieiidous. A few Western States 
prill 1 a I'ampaigii pamphlet and distribute it to 
(‘Very voter. The pamphlet eui-lains usually the 
photographs of the. caudidales, a brief biography, 
and a slaleiiient of principles. 

These are ihe princii)al encroachments made by 
the (JovernmeiiL upon the autonomy of the parly, 
^riie del ails are endless. The (dectioii laws of New 
Ynvk fill ,‘530 printed pages. It is little wonder 
lhat Amerieau parties are beginning to study the 
orgaiii^^a tioii of European parties, such as the labor 
parties and the social democratic parties, which 
have enlisted a rather fervent party fealty. These 
are i>ropugan(liRt parlies and require to be active 
all ihe year round. So they demand annual dues 
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of tliL'ir uiember.s luiil luivi* ])mnuiiL‘iil siilaricil 
ofHcialii mid ofBciu.1 parly orguiiti. Sueli a piM'iiia- 
iienL organization waa .suggested for Llie Nalioiial 
Progressive pjirly. But the early disintegralion 
of the party made impo.s.sible what would have been 
an interesting cxperimenl. After the elertiini iif 
1916, Governor Whitman of New York suggested 
that the Republican party choose a manager aurl 
pay him $10,000 a year and have a lieu on all his 
time and energy. Tlie plan was widely diseu.ssiMl 
imd its severest critics were the politicians who 
would suffer from it. The wide-spreail euimneiiL 
with which it was received revealed the change I lui I, 
has come over the popular idea of a political parly 
.since the State began forty years ago to bring the 
party under its control. 

But flexibility is absolutely essential It) a jiarly 
system that adequately serves a growing democ- 
racy. And under a two-party system, iis ours is 
probably bound to remain, the indepeiideiit. voter 
usually holds the balance of power. He may bt‘ 
merely a disgruntled voter seeking for revenge, 
or an overpleaserl voter seeking to maintain a 
profitable status quo, or he may belong Ln IhaL 
class of super-citizens from winch mugwumps arise. 
In any case, the majorities at elections are lusually 
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ilrliM'iuiuecl by him. Anil piirLy orthodoxy iiiado 
liy Llir Stall' Ls almost as distasLeful to him as 
llu* rif(L)r of the boss. He relishes ucilher tin; one 
nor the other. 

In Ihe lar#?er cities the citizens’ tickets and 
fusion movements are lyjies of independent activ- 
ities. In some cities they are merely temporary 
assoriatiims, forined for a single, thorough house- 
ileaning. The Plu)a<lelj)hia Committee of One 
IliiiulretU wliieh was organized in 1880 Lo fight 
llie (ras Ring, is an exainiile. It issued a Dechi- 
raliini ol' Principles, denuiiuling the promotion of 
public service rather than private greed, and the 
in'oseciilioii of ‘Mhose who have been guilty of 
election rraurls, maladiniinstration of ofRee, or mis- 
appn>])riatu)u of public riiinls. " Announcing that 
it would endorse only eaiiilidaLcs who signed this 
tl('<*laralioii, the coiiimiltee supported the Demo- 
c‘ratic candidates, and nominated for Receiver of 
'raxes a candidate of its own, wlio became also the 
Democratic nominee when the regular Democratic 
(‘aniliilale witlidrew. Philadelphia was over- 
whi'lniingly Republican. But the committee’s aid 
was powerful enough lo elect the Democratic can- 
didal e for mayor by 6000 uuijoriLy and the iude- 
Dnident candidate for Receiver of Taxes by 20,000. 
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This gave the Commit Lei? aueess to ihe recorils ul' 
the doings of the Gas Ring. lu 1KS4, however, 
the candidate which it endorsed was defciileil, ami 
it disbanded. 

Similar in e:q)crience was the fumoiis New 
York Committee of Seventy, organized in 1K))4 
after Dr. Parkhurst’s lurid disclosures of police 
connivance with every degrading vice. call wa.s 
issued by tliirty-three w'ell-known cilizcns for a 
non-partizau mass meeting, and at lliLs niecliitg 
a committee of scvenly was appointed “with full 
power to confer with other anti-Tammany organi- 
zations, and to take such actions as may be neces- 
sary to further the objects of this meeliug u.s .set 
forth in the call therefor, and the address udui)led 
by this meeting. ” The committee adopted a jjlal - 
form, appointed an executive and a liiiauec com- 
mittee, and notniuated a full ticket, distributing 
the candidates among both parties. All other anti- 
Tammany organizations endorsed this ticket, and 
it was elected by large majorities. The commiltee 
dissolved after having secured certain charter 
amendments for the city and seeing its ro.sler of 
officei's inaugurated. 

The Municipal Voters* League of Chitiago is 
an important example of tlie ponnauent type of 
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nr^aiiiziUioii. I'hr leadin' i.s nniipu.sLu! of 
vciLlm-s in rvpry waril, wlin, lliruugh com- 

niillri\s anil alrrl. afKriTS, .siTuLiiiize every cuii- 
iHilale for I'ily L)llic*r fn)iii llu^ Mayor down. Il 
iloi'.s !iol aim lo iiniiuiuiLi' a lieket of its own, 
1ml lo I’Xi'n-i.se Mifli vi^dlaiur, L'liforeed by so 
I'lVerlivi* an or^anizaliou and such wirlcM-cacluiiK 
puldirily, I ha I ihc various parties will, of their 
own vtdiliou, noininalc men whom the league 
can einlorse. IJy llius pulling on the hydraulic 
pressure id' organized public O])iuiou, il has had a 
coiisideral)le iullueuce on llie parlies and a very 
sliiniilaling elVeel on Llie cilizeiiry. 

Filially, lluTe has develoi)ed in recent years 
I he fusion imiveineul,, whereby the opponents of 
boss ruh‘ in all parties unite and back an indepcn- 
flenl or iniuiicipal ticket. The election of Mayor 
AliU'hel of New York in IfJlJJ was thus acconi- 
|)lisluMl. In Milwaukee, a fusion has been success- 
ful against the Socialists. And in many lesser 
eilies this has brought at least temporary relief 
from llie opi)ressiou of the local oligarchy. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE EXPERT AT LAST 

The administrative weakness of a ileiiioeraev, 
namely, the tendency towards a goveriiiiienL by 
job-hunters, was disdosetl even in the early days 
of the United States, when the official machinery 
was simple and the number of offices few. Wash- 
ington at once foresaw both the difficullies and 
the duties that tlie appointing power imposed. 
Soon after his inauguration he wrote to Rutledge: 
“I anticipate that one of the most difficult and 
delicate parts of the duty of any office will he that 
which relates to nominations for appoiiiliuents. 
And he was most scrupulous and painstaking iii 
his appointments. Fitnessfor duty was parainounL 
with him, though he recognized gcographiciil ne- 
cessity and distributed the offices with that preci- 
sion which characterized dl liis iicLs. 

John Adams made very few^ appointnienls. 

After his term had exjjired, lie wrote: “ Wiushiugloii 
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a|)])oinU'il a luulLiliuk* af DumocraLs and Jacobins 
Ilf I hr ilri'pt^sl die. I have been more cautious in 

tills 

Thr li‘.sl of ])arti/ian loyally, however, was not 
applieil ^ijeiierally until after Llie election of Jeffer- 
son. The ludiiTuus apprehensions of the Federal- 
ists as to what would follow upon his election 
were not allayed by his declared intentions. “I 
have ^iviii/' lu* wrote to Monroe, ‘‘and will 
^ivi‘ only lo Ri‘publiean.s nmler existing circuin- 
slances/' Jefferson was loo good a politician to 
oviTlook his opportunity lo annihilate the Feder- 
alists, lie hoped lo absorb them in his own parly, 
“lo unite the names of Federalists and Rei)ubli- 
oans." ^Moderate Federalists, Avho possessed 
suflicienl gifts of gratae for conversion, he sedu- 
lously nurseil. But he removed all officers for 
whose rt'inoval any special reason could be dis- 
covered. The “midnighl aijpoinlinents” of John 
Adams he refuse^l to aeknowlcdgc, and he paid no 
heed lo John MarslialPs dicta in Marbury vermfs 
^ladiscm. He was zealous in discovering plausible 
excuses for making vacancies. The New York 
Errtting PoH described him as “gazing round, 
with wild anxiety furiously inquiring, ‘how are 
vaeanrie.s lo be oblaiiied?*®’ 
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Directly and indirccily, Jeffer.son offccled, dur- 
ing his first term, 164 changes in Llie offices at liis 
disposal, a large miniber for those days. "Hiis 
he did so craftily, with such delicate regard for 
geographical sensitiveness anrl with siirli a iiiee 
balance between fitness for office and llie desire 
for office, that by tlie end of his second lerin he 
had not only coiisoliilateil our first di.scipliiiefl and 
eager political parly, but had quieted the slnnii 
against his policy of purlizaii proscriplioii. 

During the long rcgiine of tlu* FJefiVrsoiiiau 
Republicans there were three significant move- 
ments. In January, 1811, Nathaniel Macon 
introduced his amenriiiieiit to the Constitution 
j)roviding lhal no member of Congress should 
rt'ceive a civil appoiiitmenl “under the authrwily 
of the Unilefl States until the expiration of llie 
presidential term in which such person shall liave 
sei*ved as senator or representative.'’ An amend- 
ment was offered by Josiah Qiiiucy, making 
ineligible to appoinlment the relations by blood 
or marriage of any senator or representative. 
Nepotism was consiclercrl the curse of th(‘ eivil 
service, and for twenty years similar amendments 
were discussed at almost every session of Congress, 
John Quincy Adams saitl that half of the incinhers 
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wiiuIlmI oIHuls and Lliui oilier half wanted 
lor I heir relatives. 

Ill ISM Ihe Four Years’ AcL substituted a foiir- 
yi‘ar tenure of office, in place of a term at the 
pleasure of the Presideni, for most of the federal 
iippoiiilmeiiLs. The principal argument urged in 
favor of the law was thal unsatisfactory civil 
servants could easily be dropped without reflection 
oil l.lieir character. Defalcations had been dis- 
covered lo the amount of nearly a million dollars, 
due mainly to carelessness and gross iiiefficieiicy. 
It WHS further argued that any efficient incuinbeiil 
need nol be discpiieted, for he would be re- 
appointed. The law, however, fulfilled Jefferson’s 
lirophecy: it kept '"in constant excitement all llie 
liiuigry coruioranls for office.” 

AVhat Jefferson began, Jackson consummated. 
The stage was now set for Democracy. Public 
office liad been marshaled as a force in parly 
maneuver. In his first annual message, Jackson 
announced his philosoi)hy: 

There are perhaps few men who can for any great 
length of lime enjoy office and power without being 
more or loss under the influence of feelings unfavor- 
able to the faithful discharge of their public duties. - . . 
Office is considered as a species of property, and gov- 
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eruuicut ruLlicr us u means iif priiimiliii^ imlividuul 
interests than us an insLruiiiciil CTenhnl solely for the 
acrviec of the people. Cnrrujjliou in .Minie, iiiul in 
others a perversion of enrreel feelings uiid priiieiple.s, 
divert government from itslegiliiiiule ends uiiil make it 
an engiuefor the support uf the tt'w at the u\peuse of the 
many. The duties of all piililie oHiees ure, or at leiust 
admit of being made, so plain, so simple llnil men of in- 
telligence may readily ijuulify lheni.selve.s for their per- 
formance. ... In a country where olHees are created 
solely for tlie benefit of the people, no one man has any 
more intrinsic right to official .stuliun than another. 


The Senate refused Jackson's request for aii 
extension of the Four Years’ law lo cover all 
positions in the civil service. Il also refuswl to 
confirm some of his uppuiiiLiueiits, tioluhly tiuil of 
Van Buren as minister to Great Britain. Tin* 
debate upon this appointiuciiL gave I he spoilsinaii 
an epigram. Clay willi directness pointed lo Van 
Buren as the introducer "of the odioius sj'slein 
of proscription for the exercise of the elreLivc 
franchise in the government of the United Slates. ” 
He continued: “I understand it is the system on 
which the party in his own Slate, of which he is 
the reputed head, constantly acts. He was among 
the first of the secretaries to apply that system 
to the dismission of clerks of his department . . . 
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kiiinvu to me to be highly iiieriLorioua - . . IL is 
a ilelestiible system, ” 

Aiifl Webster thuiideroJ: ‘'I pronounee my re- 
buke as sulemnly and as decisively as I can upon 
this first instance in which an American minister 
has been sent abroad as the representative of 
liis party anil not as the representative of his 
eounlry, ” 

To these and other challenges, Senator Marry 
oi New York made his well-remembered retort 
lliat “the politicians of the United States are not 
so fastidious. . . . Tliey see nothing wrong in the 
rule that to the victor belong the spoils of the 
enemy. ” 

Jackson, with all his bluster and the noise of his 
followers, made his proscriptions relatively fewer 
than those of Jefferson, He removed only 252 
of about G12 presidential appointees.* It should, 
however, be remembered that those who were 
not removed had assured Jackson’s agents of their 
loyalty to the new Democracy. 

If Jackson did not inaugurate the spoils system, 
he at least gave it a mission. It was to save the 
country from the curse of officialdom. His suc- 

* This docs noL include deputy poslinusteTB, who numbered about 
8000 and were not placed in the presidential Ust until 1836. 
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cesaiir, Van Harm, brouj^liL the syKlfiii Ln a piTrec- 
tion LLat only llu* L^xpL^riencetl politician (*ouhI 
iic'liieve. Van Buren required of all ‘ii2)pLHnlees 
2)artizan service; and liis own noniiiiaLiuii, a( 
Baltimore, was made a foregone concliusioii by Llie 
host of federal job-holders who were delegates. 
Van Buren simply introduced at Washington the 
methods of the Albany Regency. 

The Whigs blustered bravely against this 
proscription. But their own President, General 
Harrison, ‘'Old Tippecanoe,” was ]ieli)hvs.s against 
the saturnalia of office-seekers that engulfeil liiiii. 
Harrison, when he came to power, removed about 
one-half of the officials in the service. And, al- 
though the partizan color of the President chaiigc'd 
with Harrison’s death, after a few weeks in office, 
— Tyler was merely a Whig of convenience — there 
was no change in the President’s attitude towards 
the spoils system. 

Presidential inaugurations became orgies of 
office-seekers, and the first weeks of every new' 
term were given over to distributing the jobs, 
ordinary business having to wait. President Polk, 
who removed the usual quota, is comx)liiiientcd by 
Webster for making “rather good selections from 
his own friends.” The practice, now firmly es- 
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lal»lisluMl, \v;is rouLiiiULMl by Tiiylor, Piei*CL‘, iinil 
iiiirliaiuin. 

LiiU'Dlii i'oiiiitl liimsL'ir tiuri-Dunded by circiiin- 
slaiic't's tliaL iiiinle ouuLiuu lu^ci'Siiary in I'voiy 
uppoiulnieiiL. His party was new and composed 
of many diverse eleiueiiLs. He had Lo Lraiisrorin 
iheir jealousies into eiilluisuisiii, for the approach 
of eivil war demanded supreiiii* loyalty and unity 
of aelion. To this greater cause of saving the 
Ibiinii he beid every effort and used every instrU' 
ineiilalily at his coiiiinand. No one before him 
hail made so complete a change in the official 
personnel of the capital as the change which he 
was coiislraiued to make. No one before him or 
since used Ihe appointing power with such consuiii- 
male skill or ilisphiyed such rare tact and knowl- 
eilge of huinaii nature in seeking the advice of 
lliose who deemed their advice valuable. The war 
gri‘ally iuereused the iiuiiiber of appointments, 
and it also iinposLMl obligations that made merit 
.sometimes a secondary consideraLion. With the 
slaLesmaii’s vision, Lincoln recognized both the 
use and the abuse of the patre^nage system. He 
dwHiied to gratify the office-seekers who thronged 
Ihe capital at the beginning of his second term; and 
Uiey retunied home disappointed. 
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The twenty years following the Civil War were 
years of agitation for reform. People WL're al 
last recognizing the folly of using the inultij)lyiiig 
public offices for party spoils. The quarrel be- 
tween Congress and President Johnson over re- 
movals, and the Tenure of Office Act, focused 
popular attention on the constitutional cpieslioii 
of appointment and removal, and the recklessness 
of the political manager during Grant’s two terms 
disgusted the thoughtful citizen. 

The first attempts to apply efficiency to the civil 
service had been made when ptuss cxamiualions 
vrere used for sifting candidates for clerkships in 
the Treasury Department in 1853, when such lesls 
were prescribed by law for the lowest grade of 
clerkships. The head of the departmeul was given 
complete control over the examinations, and they 
were not exacting. In 1864 Senator Sumner in- 
troduced a bill to provide for the greater efficiency 
of the civil service. ” It was considered cliimerical 
and dropped. 

Meanwhile, a steadfast and able champion of 
reform appeared in the House, Thomas A. Jcnckes, 
a prominent lawyer of Rhode Island. A bill 
which he introduced in December, 1865, received 
no hearing. But in the following year a select 
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jniul L*oiiiiiiiLLi?L' wals uhargi^il to examine the whole 
«|UL*slioii o{ appointmenlM, rliamiysals, and patron- 
age. Mr. Jenckes presented an elaborate report 
in May, IBGS, exphiiiiing the civil service of other 
eoiiulries. This report, which is the comer stone 
of American civil service refonii, provided the 
nialiTial for congressional debate and threw the 
whole subjeeL into the 2)ublic arena. Jenckes iu 
llie House and Carl Schurz in the Senate saw to 
i\ that arJeiil. and convincing defense of reform 
was not WAinting. In compliance wdth President 
Civuur.s request for a law to '^govern not the 
I enure, but ihe maimer of making all appoint- 
ineut.s,” a ruler was attached to the appropriation 
bill iu 1870, Aiskiug the President “to prescribe 
sueb rules and regulations’’ as he saw fit, and “to 
emjdoy suitable persons to conduct” inquiries 
into the best method for admitting persons into 
the civil service. A commission of which George 
'William Cuitis was chairman made recommen- 
dations, but they were not adopted and Curtis 
resignerl. The New York Civil Service Reform 
As.sociatioii was organized in 1B77; and the Na- 
lioniil League, organized in 1881, soon had flourish- 
ing branches in most of the large cities. The battle 
was largely between the President and Congress. 
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Each succeeding Presulenl signifiril liis ailliiTi'iice 
li» refonn, but iieulralizcd his wunis by Kauclion- 
ing vast changes in llie service. Eiimlly, imder 
circumstances already describeil. im January KJ, 
1883, the Civnl Service Arl was pa.ssei]. 

This law had a sliniulating (‘Heel upon stale 
and municipal civil service. New A'm'k passi'd a 
law the Slum* year, patlcrneil after the federal 
act. Massachusetts followed in 1881, and within 
a few years many of the Stales had ado])t('il .some 
sort of civil snvice n'forin, and the large cities 
were cxperinicnting with Ihe merit system. It 
was not, however, until the rapul i‘xpiinsion of llie 
functions of government, and the con.si'(iui‘nt lran.s- 
formation in the nature of public dutii's that civil 
service reform made notable headway. Wu'u the 
rrovernment assumed the duties of liealLh ofnci‘r, 
forester, statistician, and numerous other highly 
.specialized functions, the presence of llu‘ scientific 
expert became imperative; and vasLundertiikings, 
like the building of the Panama Canal and ihe 
enormous irrigation projects of the Weal, could not 
be entrusted to the spoilsman and his minions. 

The war has accustomed us to the commandeer- 
ing of utilities, of science, and of skill upon a colos- 
sal scale. Erom tins height of public devotion it is 
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improbable lhai we .sliall ilediiie, after the uatioual 
peril luus [)aH.seil, into the depths of administrative 
iucoiiipeleiify which our Republic, and all its 
])arLs, occupied for so many years. The need for 
an efficient and highly complex State has been 
ilriveii Imnie to the consciousness of the average 
citizen. And this foretokens the permanent enlisl- 
iiient of talent in the public service to the end that 
democracy may provide that effective nationalism 
im])Dserl by tlie new era of world competition. 
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There is no collected material of the literature of 
exposure. IL is found iu the official reports of investi- 
^alin^ conunittccs, such as the Lexow, Mazet, and 
Fasselt cnminittecs in New York, and the report on 
eiini])ai^n contributions by the Senate Committee on 
Privileges and Elections (1913). The muckrakcr has 
seattered such indiscriminate charges that great cuu- 
linii is iieccsHiirj’^ to discover the truth. Only testi- 
nuuiy lakeii under oath can be relied upon. And for 
local exposes tlie official court records must be sought. 

The annual proceedings of the National Municipal 
League enntain a great deal of useful material on 
jiiuuicipal politics. The reports of local organizations, 
.such as the New York Bureau of Municipal Research 
and the. Pillslmrgh Voters’ league, are invaluable, as 
are I he reports of occasional bodies, like the Phila- 
dcl|diia (’oinmitlce of Fifty. 

Personal touches can be gleaned from the auto- 
biographies of such public men as Platt, Foraker, 
WeL'd, La Follette, and in such biographies as Croly’s 
M, J, 7/cimia. 


On [Municipal Conditions: 

W. B. Munro, The Gwernment of American Cities 

(1013). An authoritative and concise account of the 
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